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Schools 


eSTUART HALLe 


97th Year. An Episcopal Bapeo) emphasizing best 
in Southern tradition and culture. Effective prepa- 
ration for College Entrance Boards and for col- 
leges admitting on certificate. General Course for 
Non-College Girl. Music, Art, Dramatics. Sepa- 
rate lower school. Courses for high school grad- 
uates, in intensive college preparation and 1 or 
years’ Secretarial. New Academic building, gym- 
nasium and tiled us pool. Sports. Riding 
the year ’round. For booklet, address Miss Ophelia 
S. T. Carr, Prin., Box J-F, Staunton, Va. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


MOUNT SAINT GABRIEL 
PEEKSKILL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


College Preparatory and General Courses 
Modified Kent Plan 


For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 
For Catalog, Address: Mother Rachel, O.S.A., 

Box F, Versailles, Kentucky. 


ST. FAIT H’S SCHOOL 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 
Health Centre of America 
Episcopal School for 60 girls, ages 8-18. Tui- 


Schools 


HOOSAC SCHOOL 


Hoosick, N. Y. 


Founded 1889 


Self Help—Ideal Climate—Christian Living 


Boys—Grades 7-12—College Preparatory. 
Headmaster: Rev. James L. Whitcomb 


ST. EDMUND’S SCHOOL 
ON EDEN HILL 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Boarding and Day School for Boys—Junior 
and Senior High. College Board Preparation. 
Moderate Fee—Small School—All Athletics. 


REV. H. BOARDMAN JONES, Headmaster 


The 


MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 


Prepares for entrance to all Colleges and 
Universities. Especially successful in pre- 
paring boys for College Entrance Board 
Examinations. A large Faculty from the 
leading colleges and universities of the 
country give thorough instruction and aim 
to inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of 
thorough scholarship, broad attainments, 
sound judgment and Christian manliness. 


For catalogue and information, address 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D., LL.D. 


Schools 


All Saints’ Episcopal College 


Vicksburg, Mississippi 


A small church school for girls offering four 
years of high school (specializing in college 
preparatory) and two years of college. Em- 
phasis on thorough work. 

Borders on the National Park in historic 
Vicksburg and overlooks the Mississippi. 


Arts Mild Climate. Outdoor Sports. 
Address: The REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


BEAVER COLLEGE 


Founded 1853 
STANDARD FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE 
COURSE 
A.B., B.S., Mus.B., and B.F.A. Degrees 
Liberal Arts, Science, Fine Arts, Music, 
Home Economics, Early Childhood: Edu- 
cation, Commerce, Health Education, 
and Teachers’ Courses. 


Moderate Rates. 


RAYMON M. KISTLER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 


For Catalogue, Address Registrar, 
Box K, Jenkintown, Pa. 


PATTERSON SCHOOL 
LEGERWOOD, N. C. 


Junior High and High School for Boys 


tion $500 up. Regents examinations for col- Head ‘ 
eaamasier 
lege entrance. Business, Art, Music, French, College Preparatory 


Winter Sports, Riding. 
The Rev. F. Allen Sisco, Ph. D., Rector Mercersburg, Pa. Write GEORGE F. WIESE, Supt 


Protection .:. Care .:. Health .:. Education 


ST. HELEN’S HALL U 
PORTLAND, OREGON OR RK NI (ON 


ST. MARGARET’S HOUSE 


(School for Christian Service and Dea- 
coness Training School of the Pacific) 


A graduate school preparing women for 
Churth work as Ceaconesses or lay work- 
ers in the fields of religious education, 
social service, and evangelistic work. Op- 
portunity to work for advanced degrees. 


ETHEL M. SPRINGER, M.A., Dean 
1820 Scenic Ave., Berkeley, California 


Resident and_Day-High School and Junior ACADEMY 


College for Girls. Pre-School and Lower 

School co-educational. High standards, col- An Honor Christian School with the highest 

lege preparatory and general courses. Art, academic rating. Upper School prepares for 

music, dancing, sports. Weekend Lake House. university or business. ROTC: Every modern 
i i equipment. Junior School from six years. 

Rerjeatalegs apply (to The Sister Superior Housemother. Separate building Catalogue, 

Dr. J J. Wicker, Fork Union, Vircinia. 


ST. CHRISTINA 


Cooperstown, New York “At the Nation’s Bey Eccrctited acollcee 
sees preparatory and Junior 
; GIRLS—7-18 YEARS Shrine College for young gentle- 
Epierepal -Goerch Reo eee vecedenal men 12 to 20. Highest GRADUATE SCHOOL OF 
program. racious living while learning. e- scholastic standards. 16 ; 
Sos: os somitied 87 time. Limited VALLEY modern fitepraok baila APPLIED RELIGION 
number boys accepted in Lower School. ings. All sports. Motor- 
Catalog upon request. ized Field Artillery, Cav- SOS I NCINNATL SONS 
LOUISA HAVEN LAWTON, M.A., Director alry, Infantry, R.O.T.C. Social Training for the Pastoral Ministry. 


Band. For catalog ad- 
FORGE recs Bax. X, Waytic, Pa: Summer and Winter Sessions. 
Military Academy Write the Dean 


BURD SCHOOL 


4226 Baltimore Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miss Marcaret Tarren, Principal ONARGA Military SCHOOL ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


dare coe co der ieness Onarga, Illinois Raleigh, North Carolina 
Educated at public schools and profession- College Prep and Business courses. How to Pcerg ieee ere College Hos egie Vous, 
ally equipped at colleges, etc., according to study taught. Home-like. All sports. New Need: prea ean eee aR ae menE 
individual ability. Tuition gratis. Capacity gymnasium. Pool. Ages 10-20. Eighty-five miles Sche : baa “aid fe W eee ae Te Gane 
40 girls. Catalog on request. south of Chicago. For Catalog, address: ee Cimtene Espendes aioe ee cae 
Trustee: Rector and Vestrymen of COL. J. F. BITTINGER, Superintendent Legal title for bequests: Trustees of St. 
St. Stephen’s Church. Box F, Onarga, Illinois. Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


The New York Training School for ’ “13 Information about these and other schools 
Deaconesses prepares Women for Service St. John S Military School will gladly be furnished by FORTH Maga- 
n the Church as Deaconesses, SALINA, KANSAS zine upon request. There are more than 
or as Trained Workers in Parishes, Rural Dis- » 100 schools affiliated with the Church in 
tricts, and Mission Fields. The course includes ~ Since_ 1887 St. John’s has perpetuated the the country which offer superior training 
RicinenVorimbeth sRelizious .Education and cultural traditions of the Church by stressing facilities for boys and girls. For informa- 
Social Service. Address: 2 sound scholarship in Christian atmosphere. tion about them, write School Editor, 
DEACONESS ELEANOR P. SMITH Grades 3 through 12. Fully accredited. FORTH Magazine, 281 Fourth Avenue, 

St. Faith’s House, 419 West 110 St., New York THE REV. R. L. CLEM, Superintendent New York, Y. 
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THE COVER: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence 

cometh my help.” In these summer days when the world is torn 

with war, this familiar declaration seems more appropriate than usual. 

The photo shows famous Mt. Rainier, Washington, reflected in a 
roadside pool. Ewing Galloway Photo, 
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(Above) A pilgrim and her baby starting 
on the long walk home from a Christian 
meeting in Portuguese East Africa. Photo 
by Victor Macy from ‘Missionary Tidings.” 


Coming Issues. The September and Octo- 
ber issues of FORTH will be devoted espe- 
cially to General Convention. The Sep- 
tember number will have a good deal to 
say about the Triennial of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary and the women’s part in Conven- 
tion. Because of the widespread interest 
in Convention, many parishes will want 
extra copies of these two issues at special 
rates announced on Page 30. Get your 
orders in as soon as possible to avoid miss- 
ing these issues. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS should be received by the 
tenth of the month preceding issue to be sent to 
new address. Give both the old and the new 
address when requesting change. Make remit- 
tances payable to FORTH, preferably by check 
or money order. 


REMITTANCES for all missionary purposes should 
be made to Lewis B. Franklin, Treasurer, 281 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and should be 
clearly marked as to the purpose for which they 
are to be devoted. 


FORTH, August, 1940, Vol. 105. No. 8. Official 
organ of the Protestant Episcopal Church, pub- 
lished monthly by the National Council. Pub- 
lication office, 100 Liberty St., Utica, N. Y. 
Editorial, and executive offices, Church Missions 
House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Ten cents a copy. $1.00 a year. Postage to 
Canada and Newfoundland 25¢ extra. Foreign 
postage 50c. Entered October 2, 1926, as second 
class matter at Utica, N. Y. Acceptance for 
mailing at special rate of postage provided for in 
section 412, Act of February 28, 1925. 
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Land of Marco Polo 


Six hundred years ago Marco Polo knew the sleepy backward towns of southwest China. 
The section hadn’t changed much since his day until Sino-Japanese difficulties sent thousands 
of refugees and schools and colleges with at least 10,000 students streaming into it. Photos on 
this page give something of the atmosphere in the district of Yunnan. At the left, top to bot- 
tom, are: Kunming Park (Kunming is the capital of Yunnan) ; Kunming bridge over the city 
moat (note the woman at the edge of the moat, washing clothes); Yunnan scenery, with 
snow-covered mountain in background. Directly below is a tribeswoman of Yunnan, and at 
the bottom, a view of Kunming City. Two of free China’s lines of communication terminate 
at Kunming, the famous motor road from Burma (much in the news of late), and the rail- 
way up the coast through Indo-China. Newly elected Assistant Bishop Y. Y. Tsu (who took 
the photos) has been sent into the Kunming and Kweiyang sections. The area is part of the 
diocese of Hongkong of which Bishop Ronald Hall is head. New industries, new life of all 
sorts and endless opportunities are found here. 


Fellow Travelers 


by 
Charles W. Sheerin, D.D. 


Vice-President, The National Council 


HE transfer two years ago 

from being rector of a parish 

to “traveling salesman” for the 

Church changed my point of 
view from life in general to quick con- 
tacts with people whom I probably 
will never see again after a few hours 
on a train, plane or bus. I travel about 
60,000 miles a year for the Church. 
After 60,000 miles one’s memory is 
rather a hodgepodge of chancels and 
club cars, liturgical forms and expres- 
sions, hotels and fellow travelers. It is 
the non-political fellow traveler of 
whom I want to tell you. 

We are accustomed to saying 
America is not a religious nation and 
it is revealing to find out. that this is 
really not true. America may not be 
a church-going nation, but her people 
are certainly religious people. The 
minute my fellow traveler finds that 
I am a clergyman, out the questions 
pour. They are revealing questions 
that show how little people know of 
theology and how ignorant they are 
of the Church. Yet they are wistful 
people, longing to know the truth and 
quite sure in the bottom of their hearts 
that the problems of America and the 
world will never be solved except in a 
religious way. 

First, there is the talkative traveler. 
He or she never hesitates to tell all the 
details of life; the last divorce, the 
problems at home, the details of the 
operation. One feels that these good, 
talkative souls are far more interested 
in having an audience than in having 
any of their problems answered. 

Then there is the serious man or 
woman, seemingly devoid of a sense 
of humor. Their conversation always 
begins with “I hope you won’t be 
shocked when I tell you this,” and in 
a very flattering manner they seem to 
be quite shocked because you are not. 
They have not been to church in 
twenty years, and you avoid smiling 
when they say that they have never 
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been able to reconcile the Book of 
Genesis with what they studied in 
geology. 

On every club car there is always 
the business executive who after a hard 
day in the big city is relaxing with 
the aid of a cigarette or a cigar. His 
mother is always the most religious 
person he has ever known; goes to 
church and is worried about him. He 
in turn is worried about those two 
boys or two girls he left at home. 
Though he himself has given little or 
no time to church or religion, he is 
terribly upset and hurt that his son 
at college seems to be infected with 
an atheistic point of view. 

They are all so very much alike, 
these various types. After all, they 
represent the great two-thirds of 
America’s population which is not ac- 
tive in church. Sometimes when we 
wonder about the future of Christianity 
it is encouraging to know that these 
green fields are ripe for the harvest. 
How to reach them is the big problem. 


EG ty thousand miles tell one pretty 

clearly that the various sections of 
America are fundamentally much the 
same. Aside from accents, there is 
little difference between the insurance 
executive from Atlanta and_ his 
counterpart in Seattle; the St. Louis 
lawyer may use a more pronounced R, 
but politically and socially he is exactly 
like the lawyer from State Street, 
Boston, and his religious problems are 
the same. 

In the last few months one seems 
to sense a new tone in the conversa- 
tion. It is a tone of skepticism and 
doubt; not of the work of the Church, 
but of the religion which all of them 
have practiced, of which Horatio 
Alger seems to have been chief priest; 
that if you were good you would be 
rich and if you were rich you would 
be good. For the first time, in 
America at least, we seem wondering 


if America still is the “land of the 
free and the home of the brave” and 
if every man can eventually become a 
millionaire. 

We are beginning to wonder whether, 
should all this wealth be taken from 
us, we would have anything left and 
this funny minister who is traveling ‘in 
the Pullman car represents something 
vague and mysterious, but neverthe- 
less vital—a religion where perhaps 
discipline will be necessary, but where 
one can be sure of at least one thing, 
and that is God who is a father. 

Of course, all these fellow travelers 
make one think. Thinking can be a 
disagreeable process. One thinks of 
how inefficient one is; why we have 
not been better pastors, better preach- 
ers, and kept all these people from 
being out of touch with the Church 
and ignorant about the things that we 
believe to be most vital. 

One tries to think of excuses and 
alibis. We recall that we live in a 
restless age, that stable homes and 
churches in communities are few and 
far between. So often the fellow 
traveler seems to know everybody in 
his community except the local rector. 
Because he does not know him he does 
not consider him a man of authority. 
My fellow traveler seems to think he 
represents something that is stuffy and 
old-fashioned and far out of date. A 
recent talkative divorcee companion 
feels that there is nothing in the 
Church for her but condemnation. My 
fellow traveler who has the two prob- 
lem boys does not know that we are 
as interested in the souls of his family 
as he is. 

My fellow travelers have talked to 
me a lot in these dark and doubtful 
days. They have given me courage 
because I have felt their hearts and 
minds really long for the things the 
Church stands for. I know that the 
Church can save the world and these 
seemingly indifferent, wondering and 
problem people are the raw recruits 
out of which we can have brave, 
Christian soldiers. Their ignorance is 
colossal but their energies, hopes and 
enthusiasms are great. When they 
learn that enlistment in the Church 
will give them real reasons for living, 
the Church need not worry about its 
place and America may become the 
nation that God will choose to lead 
the world to true security, peace, 
justice and righteousness. 


uman Problems Deluge Church’s Chin 


REFUGEES 


HEN a 10-year-old boy was 

sent to St. Luke’s Refugee 

Hospital, in Shanghai, suf- 

fering from lack of proper 
food, the hospital fixed him up and 
sent Miss Anna Wong, the social 
worker, to visit the family. She found 
parents and six children in one 8x10 
room which was neat and clean in spite 
of the crowd. They had only the 
father’s earnings of about $2 a month, 
U. S. currency, to feed the family. 

A 7-year-old came to St. Luke’s 
with chronic malaria. His father 
worked all day writing Chinese for 
anyone who needed his services, and 
earned little. The family of five lived 
in a mud hut without screens and near 
a stagnant stream. The little boy was 
cured and comes back for regular 
check-up. 

A mother in Shanghai 27 years old 
came to St. Luke’s Refugee Hospital 
for the birth of a fine baby boy. 
Shortly after, the nurse found her cry- 
ing bitterly and learned that the father 
had been carried off seven months be- 
fore by the Japanese and never heard 
from; relatives in the country had 
taken two older children, and the 
young mother had found work in a 
factory to support them and herself. 
She was crying because she now had 
no place to which she could take the 
baby, no way to care for him at all 
since she had to go back to the factory. 

The hospital told her the baby 
could stay there until a home was 
found for him, and only a day or so 
later a man and his wife, who already 


CARED FOR BY THE THOUSANDS @® MEDICAL UNIT 


(Right) This refugee baby is happy now 
after treatment at St. Luke’s Hospital, No. 2; 
(below) Refugees in Hankow. 
had a child of their own and an 
adopted one, came looking for another 
to adopt. They had a good home and 

were allowed to take the baby. 

These are but three among 800 pa- 
tients aided in a month by ‘“‘St. Luke’s 
No. 2,” as this refugee branch of the 
regular St. Luke’s Hospital is known. 
The refugee branch is housed in a 
building loaned by the Chinese goy- 
ernment and staffed mostly by St. 
Luke’s. Miss Anne Lamberton, busi- 
ness manager, reports that, excluding 
salaries of the foreign staff, the cost 
is twenty-five cents U. S. currency per_ 
patient per day. The Red Cross has 
given most of the support. Dr. John 
C. McCracken is superintendent. 

The regular St. Luke’s, founded in 
1866, is still young and vigorous. It 
has moved three times, patients, staff, 
and equipment, since the war began 
and is now making good use of sur- 
roundings rather odd for a hospital. 

A rich old Englishman nearly 20 
years ago left money to build the boys’ 
school on the compound of the English 
Cathedral in Shanghai. The school 
boys were evacuated when the war 
began and St. Luke’s Hospital has 
rented the building, having been 
bombed out of its own quarters. 

In the school hall with’ its high 
paneled walls ‘and stained glass, 60 
nurses are now living, their personal 
possessions under their beds. This 
room is the only recreation space they 


(Below) Three little patients at St. Luke’s Hospital No. 2, out for a sunning; (below, right) 
Bombing victims in Hankow with their mascot, a “warphan’’—war orphan. 


lospitals 


EST CHINA 


(Below, left) A living Buddha with beriberi, treated by one of the nurses of St. John’s 
Medical Unit. Below him is part of the group of doctors and nurses who went with 
St. John’s Medical Unit to Burma Road section. 


have, and they have barely managed 
to squeeze a ping-pong table into one 
end of the room. 

Beaver board partitions have 
created offices and clinics. Second and 
third floors are wards made from the 
classrooms. Fourth floor has private 
rooms and laboratory and a small 
apartment for the foreign nurses. 

Out on the roof most unexpectedly 
the kitchen appears but with no tile 
walls and stainless metal; only a 
framework of bamboo covered with tin. 
The whole thing appears about to blow 
off when typhoon winds blow. The 
tin flaps, the bamboo poles rattle and 
bang, and the imperturbable Chinese 
cooks who like a little cheerful noise 
go on chopping and stirring as if in a 
great calm. 

ey k k 

Up the river at Hankow the Church 
General Hospital is also carrying on. 
Like all mission hospitals, it was al- 
ready busy before war came and since 
the occupation it has been working 
under many disadvantages. It moved 
from its regular building across the 
river in Wuchang to the slightly safer 
quarters in Hankow. Its indefatigable 
staff includes Miss Louise Reiley as 
superintendent of nurses and the Rev. 
Robert E. Wood as chaplain. The 
hospital superintendent, Dr. C. P. Pen, 
also manages to cross the river at least 
once a week to operate and help other- 
wise with the busy clinics in the city 
of Wuchang. 

‘k Kk Cs 
Out west in free China a medical 


unit staffed and supported by St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, has fin- 
ished its first year and has led an ex- 
citing life. The doctors are from St. 
John’s Medical School, the nurses from 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai. 
Money came from faculty, students 
and friends of St. John’s University. 

One group has been doing preven- 
tive malaria work along the Burma 
Road; another has worked among 
wounded soldiers in some southwestern 
cities. About 30 nurses from St. Eliza- 
beth’s have been serving with the regu- 
lar military forces. 

One of the nurses with the western 
unit writes home to Laura Wells, her 
training school superintendent at St. 
Elizabeth’s, about part of the trip. 
(Readers of Nicol Smith’s ‘Burma 
Road” will feel at home.) 

“Because it is the rainy season now, 
that spoils the highway very often. It 
makes much trouble. Any time the 
car will either dig in the mud or fall 
down from the high mountain. It is 
very dangerous but we can’t wait, we 
have to go to the object place. Once 
our car was digged in the mud. So we 
all came down and carried the 
baggage down by ourselves and pushed 
the car to help the driver. When we 
spent four hours to get out the car it 
was dark so we could not go any 
further. We stayed in the car on the 
high mountain during that night with 
hunger and fear. We give typhoid, 
cholera and smallpox vaccine to. the 
people each place where we stopped 
all the way along.” 


(Below) The Medical Unit stops for lunch on its way to West China. (Left) Happy nurses 
with the Medical Unit. 
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ANY buoys mark the chan- 

nel in the harbor of Perth 

Amboy, N. J., but old-timers, 

like generations of seamen 
since pre-Revolutionary days, sail into 
port with the tall steeple of St. Peter’s 
Church as their beacon. 

St. Peter’s, the oldest parish in New 
Jersey, has had a colorful history of 
its own and an important role in the 
building of America. From the day in 
1685 when Anglican leaders met at a 
government house to hold their first 
Church services, from the day in 1705 
when the first church building was 
opened on the site of David Mudie’s 
grist mill, St. Peter’s Parish has led a 
unique, eventful life. 

In those early years, the 1660’s and 
afterward, Perth Amboy was to be “‘the 
London of America.’ Just across 
narrow Arthur Kill from the end of 
Staten Island, it received the ships 
that sailed past Sandy Hook into its 
harbor. The town fathers, in their 
houses along Water Street, could look 
twenty miles out to sea. There was a 
river, the Raritan, on whose fertile 
banks the thrifty Scotch settlers 
planted their crops. 

Standing high on a bluff above the 
waterfront, St. Peter’s Church serene- 
ly played a leading part in the early 
events. The parish acquired much land 
as gifts of loyal members, land that 
would have been priceless if the town 
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Perth Amboy Steeple Guide 


ST. PETER’S CHURCH WAS CHARTERER 


(Left) Guide to seamen, the steeple of Old 
St. Peter’s against a summer sky. 


had even half fulfilled its destiny as a 
new London. Someone bequeathed to 
it the Long Ferry across the river to 
South Amboy, and the church ran this 
ferry for awhile. 

Today the parish has sold most of 
the excess land, and the first two 
churches have given way to a third 
that was built upon the old founda- 
tions atop the bluff in 1852. 

Among the treasures that this parish 


(Above) A full view of St. 


Amboy. 


Peter’s, Perth 


retains is its charter from King George 
I, issued in 1718. This document came 


on the same ship with the charter for . 


the city. Also treasured is a silver 
communion set that was sent by Queen 
Anne in 1706 and used regularly until 
a few years ago. Antedating the 
Queen Anne silver by nearly a century 
is a 1612 communion set with a chalice 
hardly four inches high. 


~ 


Almost every tourist who inspects 
the churchyard notices, close to the 
building, a tombstone pierced by a 
bullet. Few notice that the man be- 
neath it was ‘“‘buried twice,” or rather 
that two dates. for his death were 
carved in the stone because of the 
calendar change made at that time. 

The bullet hole is a clue to the 
perilous position St. Peter’s held dur- 
ing the American Revolution. Once 
a garrison town of the British Army, 
Perth Amboy was taken by the 
patriots early in 1776, and the church 
served as barracks for the soldiers. The 
Colonials placed an 18-pound gun in 
the churchyard, and from there they 
attacked a British brig of war riding 
at anchor in the harbor just below. 
The return fire did no good to some 
of the tombstones or to the church 
windows. 

The year 1789 was a high point for. 
St. Peter’s. A Scotch trader from the 
Bahamas, seeing what a promising 
congregation had been built up among 
his fellow expatriates in Perth Amboy, 
donated a bell for the church. Its 
poetic inscription read: “In Perth 
Amboy My Sound Enjoy.” In that 


(Below) Mr. Charles K. Seaman, Sr., receiv- 

ing his certificate of election as bellringer 

and a half-crown as his annual salary from 
the Rev. George H. Boyd. 


Many Seamen Into New York Harbor Port 


IN NEW JERSEY @ RETAINS OLD CUSTOMS 


5EORGE | @ OLDEST 


same year the first ordination in New 
Jersey took place at St. Peter’s. There, 
too, a dozen of the clergy met to plan 
the history-making General Conven- 
tion of 1789, at which the Prayer Book 
was adopted. 

Many clergymen have served St. 
Peter’s during its lifetime. Most 
saintly of all was the Rev. James 
Chapman, who was there from 1809 
to 1842. Today the Rev. George H. 
Boyd is rector, while the Rev. W. 
Northey Jones, who served from 1914 
to 1935, is rector emeritus. 

In the congregation, too, have been 
men of great prominence. Among the 
tombstones in the churchyard are those 
of John Watson, known as the first 
American portrait painter, and William 
Dunlap, a playwright who is sometimes 
called ‘the father of the American 
theater.” Over at one end of the yard 
is the grave of Thomas Peterson, the 
first Negro to vote under the fifteenth 
amendment. 

The last place selected by Perth 
Amboy’s zealous goldseekers to dig 
for Captain Kidd’s buried treasure was 
St. Peter’s churchyard. But mis- 
chievous onlookers frightened away the 
diggers, and no treasure was unearthed. 


From the days when the first Angli- 
cans arrived in Perth Amboy and 
started services, St. Peter’s has always 
been a family church. Today it re- 
mains so. Descendants of former 
parishioners return to Perth Amboy 
for special occasions. Every service, 
every organization, every activity 
shows this family influence. 

St. Peter’s has one of the last paid 
bell-ringers. His position has long 
been honorary, but he still receives his 
half crown a year in accordance with 
the 1718 charter. 

While it clings to tradition, St. 
Peter’s is a forward-looking parish. 
Many projects have been started there 
in recent years. For example, there 
is the plan of outdoor services in the 
memorial garden at one corner of the 
churchyard. A loud-speaker concealed 
in the memorial stone sends both 
speaking voices and music from the 
church to a congregation outdoors. The 
music of the organ also can be ampli- 
fied from the belfry, and the chimes 
can be heard a mile and a half away. 

At Christmas-time the congregation 
uses all its facilities to advantage. The 
church is floodlighted from every di- 
rection so that it seems to stand out in 


air. Indoors this creates a twilight 
that is beautifully augmented by 
candles. In the memorial garden there 
is a carol service. 

The business of St. Peter’s is con- 
ducted not by the vestry alone but 
with the aid of a parish council, com- 
posed of representatives of all organi- 
zations. Last year the council raised 
money to repaint the church. This 
year its project was the rebuilding of 
the steeple, which was accomplished 
w.th 200,000 pennies collected by the 
congregation. 

Pride of all St. Peter’s is its choir 
school. The fifty boys and girls who 
attend it go to public schools and re- 
port to the church several afternoons a 
week for intensive choral instruction. 
Their training begins at the age of 
8 or 9 and continues for about five 
years. Four boys each year are gradu- 
ated to the position of junior page and 
three to full page. In the latter posi- 
tion they receive training as acolytes. 

One boy each year achieves the high- 
est position in the choir school, that of 
senior page. No easy job is his, for 
he must keep the records, enforce any 


(Continued on page 32) 


The Rector of St. Peter’s, 


(Below) An idle moment for some of the uniformed choristers of St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
Mr. Boyd, is leaning against the churchyard amplifier which carries hymns and services out into the open. 
old tombstones can be seen in the background. 


Some of the historic 


Acme Studios 


ut of Mud Huts Come Bontoc Scho 


USEFUL CRAFTS-ARE TAUGHT GIRLS OF ALL SAINTS #5 


An example of the useful arts which girls of All Saints’ are taught is shown below, left. 
Here is one of the girls at the weaving loom. At the bottom, left, typical old Bontoc man. 


UT of a hut with a mud floor 
and a thatch roof with a queer 
high pitch, a roof so unsanitary 
and at the same time so artistic, 
as unsanitary things often are, come 
timid scraps of naked or ragged chil- 
dren to the schools of All Saints’ Mis- 
sion, Bontoc, Philippines. A few 
months pass and they have turned into 
bewitching little girls and boys. A few 
years pass and they are serving their 
people as teachers, social workers, 
nurses, housewives or business men. 

Children are the strength of the 
mission. There are over 400 under its 
wing, either in its outstation schools or 
in the two schools at Bontoc, one for 
boys, one for girls, or living in the 
mission dormitories while attending 
higher grades in the government school. 

The girls learn to be proud of their 
native crafts while they make lace or 
weave the characteristic striped cloth 
on mission looms. 

Life is kept simple in their well- 
built dormitory, made of concrete to 
resist the typhoons that sweep away 
whole villages. The church, planned 
and built by a former missionary, the 
Rev. William H. Wolfe, is loved by 


them. It is something to hear re- 
sponses sung by’ the hundred or more 
young voices of the dormitory children. 

Girls’ Friendly Society scholarships, 
$60 a year for one girl, have been in- 
valuable. Deaconess Kate Sibley 
Shaw, head of the girls’ school, says 
that the school would almost certainly 
have had to close without their help. 
In 1940 the Girls’ Friendly Society is 
contributing $2,000 to the school as 
the G.F.S. national mission object for 
the year. —— 

School fees help but few of the 
parents can meet the full cost. Some- 
times former students employed in the 
gold mines near Bontoc send money 
to help younger students. 

The students do as much of the mis- 
sion work as possible. Cleaning up 
the grounds is one of their daily 
chores. 

There are more Church members, 
primitive people of the Igorot tribe, to 
be taught and trained by two clergy 
at this single mountain mission of 
All Saints’ with its ten outstations 
than there are in any one of several 
whole missionary districts in the 
United States or abroad. 


Baseball may not be the “national game” in the Philippines but at least these girls 
of All:Saints’ School enjoy an occasional contest on the diamond. 
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Youngsters 


mePiiLiPPINES 


(Right) Bontoc Town, showing mud_huts; 

(center) petroleum tins help clean up the 

grounds; (bottom) Exterior view of All Saints’ 
a U.T.O. building. 

Bontoc has 4,166 baptized members 
of whom over 1,200 are communicants. 
Confirmations the past year were 162. 

The task of shepherding this throng 
would be less difficult if they were all 
educated people able to use Church 
reading matter and other helps, just 
as the support of the work would be 
less difficult if the people had any ma- 
terial resources, for they are interested 
and generous. But they are hardly a 
generation out of heathendom. They 
are still held down by the influence of 
a religion that is cruel and by destruc- 
tive superstitions. They have every- 
thing to learn about the new world 
pressing in upon them. The young 
men and girls and the young parents 
know the new ways but the older 
generation is still able to exert a malign 
influence. 

The clergy are the Rev. Clifford 
E. B. Nobes and the Rev. Eduardo 
Longid, Igorot deacon. Besides Dea- 
coness Shaw there are one or two other 
American women on the mission staff 
if no one is on furlough or necessarily 
transferred to help elsewhere. 


(Below) These six girls are supported by the 
Girls’ Friendly Society of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. 
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Amid Icy 
CHURCH HAs 


Scenes such as that at the left are common 
at St. Thomas’ Mission, Point Hope, Alaska. 
The group has just come from services. 


CY winds sweep down across the 

Polar Sea to the flat northeastern 

shore of Alaska. Winds and win- 

ter storms keep the place stripped 
of trees. Here dwell Eskimo, dressed 
in furs, eating seal and whale and wal- 
rus. The fence around their little 
graveyard is made of the jawbones of 
whales. Reindeer supply both food 
and clothing. Some of the houses have 
a frame of driftwood covered with 
hides. Through long dark winters the 
ice barrier piles up along the shore, 
the white man’s thermometer goes down 
and down, while the snow drifts higher 
and higher. 

Here in this desolate region, 163 
miles north of the Arctic Circle, the 
Episcopal Church has been at work for 
fifty years, St. Thomas’ Mission keep- 
ing its 50th anniversary this summer. 
Probably nowhere in the world is there 
a community more completely within 
the Church. Over 500 are baptized 
and nearly 400 are communicants, by 


One of the most unusual cemeteries in the world perhaps is that at Point Hope, Alaska, where the 

Church has carried on her work among the Eskimo for half a century. Below is a general view of the 

cemetery. The fence around the whole plot as wellas those around individual graves consists of jaw 
bones of whales which have been killed at Point Hope during many generations. 


(Above) A simple cross surmounts 

St. Thomas’ Church, Point Hope, 

Alaska. Here is shown a group of 

friendly Eskimo after services in 
St. Thomas’. 
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Archdeacon Frederic W. Goodman (above) 
has been at Point Hope fifteen years. 


far the largest group of communicants 
in all Alaska. 

The Ven. Frederic: W. Goodman, 
D.D., has been priest in charge since 
1925, fourth in the line of devoted men 
who have given years of service in this 
isolated place. The three before him 
were Driggs, Hoare and Thomas. 

Just over fifty years ago Admiral 
(then Lieut. Comm. C. H. Stockton on 
the bridge of the coast guard cutter 
Thetis, nosing its way through the ice 
along the Arctic coast, dropped anchor 
oft Point Hope. From the ship’s bridge 
bundles of old fur could be seen on the 
beach. It looked as if the village were 
cleaning up and had brought its refuse 
for a high tide to carry away, but 
when the ship’s boat came to shore the 
bundles sat up. They were sick 
Eskimo. 

Their condition was not due solely 
to their ignorance and isolation but to 
the degrading contact, physical, men- 
tal and moral, with the white men who 
had come on whaling ships. The Com- 
mander appealed to mission boards and 
in 1890 the Board of Missions of the 
Episcopal Church sent John A. Driggs, 
M.D., of Wilmington, Del., to estab- 
lish a mission. 

The Eskimo were not unnaturally 
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afraid to visit him. One small boy 
was lured. in by an effective use of 
pancakes with syrup; others followed. 
Soon Dr. Driggs had a school going 
that flourished until 1924 when the 
mission handed it over to the govern- 
ment, which now maintains it. 

In 1903, thirteen years after Dr. 
Driggs’ arrival, Bishop Rowe made the 
first visitation to the mission and or- 
dained him to the diaconate. The 
whole village came to look upon Dr. 
Driggs as friend and guide. He worked 
there 18 years with but three furloughs 
and then retired, only to take up his 
residence still farther north at stormy 
Cape Lisburne where five years later 
he died and was buried. 

The Rev. Augustus R. Hoare fol- 
lewed at Point Hope, and for 12 years 
built up the work. In 1920, returning 
from a long visitation of villages to the 
north, he was unlashing his sled load 
when the young white school teacher, 
somehow deranged, shot him without 
warning and killed him. 

The Rey. William A. Thomas, who 
had substituted for two years while 
Mr. Hoare was on furlough, coura- 
geously returned to take charge of the 
mission. A nurse and school teacher 
were added to the staff and he married 
the nurse. This was the only period 
when the mission had a woman worker. 
Traveling thousands of miles by dog- 
sled, man and dogs equally tireless, Mr. 
Thomas continued and extended the 
Church’s work. 

When he and his wife went to take 
charge of All Saints’ Church, Anchor- 
age, on the southern coast of Alaska, 
in 1925, the Rev. Dr. Goodman was 
made archdeacon and took over the 
work at Point Hope. He too had been 
there to substitute during furloughs 
but when he accepted this appointment 
he was on the staff of Trinity Church, 
New York. It would be hard to find a 
greater contrast than to go into the 
Arctic silence from the rush and roar 
of Broadway at Wall Street, and from 
Trinity with its long tradition and 
glorious music. 


Winds of Arctic on Polar Sea 


‘'ORKED WITH ESKIMO AT POINT HOPE FOR FIFTY YEARS 


Dr. Goodman, English by birth, with 
some years of service in Canadian mis- 
sion fields, has greatly improved and 
added to the mission buildings and 
extended the medical equipment. He 
has translated and printed the most 
frequent Prayer Book offices into Es- 
kimo, the first time the language has 
been printed. In English Dr. Good- 
man has printed two series of addresses, 
one on the “Gospels for the Christian 
Year,” one on the ‘‘Ministry of Jesus,” 
in language simple enough for use by 
Eskimo teachers and lay readers when 
the people are far off on their trapping 
trips. The books are used also by 
reindeer herders in their isolated camps. 

So the earth turns, through half a 
century, and in these high polar lati- 
tudes the long arctic night gives way 
to brief summer and then comes on 
again, with storm and cold, but the 
Church continues, never long without 
a priest to care for its loyal Eskimo 
children. 


(Below) An Eskimo mother with her baby 
at Point Hope, typical of many whom the 
Church serves. 


YNAMIC personality; master 

public speaker; staunch apostle 

of the Missionary Cause; father 

of the Nation-Wide Campaign 

and director of one of America’s great 

“systems of Negro education—this is 

Robert W. Patton, who on Jan. 1, 

1941, will retire after fifty-five years 
of active service to the Church. 

Credit for developing the Nation- 
Wide Campaign and winning to it the 
support of the Board of Missions after 
a twelve-year struggle goes to Dr. 
Patton. But that is not the only ac- 
complishment for which he will be re- 
membered. A quarter of a century of 
continuous service as director of the 
American Church Institute for Negroes 
also has made his influence felt 
throughout the country. 

On a Virginia plantation he was 
born, the son of the owner, just four 
years after the close of the Civil War. 
He learned at home the meaning of 
devotion to Negroes. At the close of 
the war his father turned the slaves 
over to the freedmen’s commission, 
which had been organized to care for 
them. But the commission had little 
immediate aid to offer, and the next 
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Robert Patton, Father o 


DYNAMIC LEADER OF 


(Left) Dr. Patton about the time of the 

Nation-Wide Campaign. He was director of 

the American Church Institute for Negroes 
at this time also. 


morning the Negroes were all back at 
the plantation. 

Before he was 10 years old, young 
Bob Patton conducted a school for 
Negro children on the plantation, as 
his mother previously had _ done. 
Today, as director of the Institute, he 
has immediate contact with eight 
Negro schools and colleges, which have 
nearly 4,500 regular students and 


at 3. 


(Above) 


The future Church leader, 


touch the lives of 35,000 persons each 
year. 

Several years were to pass before 
these childhood experiences would lead 
Dr. Patton into active work for the 
colored race. Meantime he was a rec- 
tor in Virginia and Pennsylvania and 
a chaplain in the Spanish-American 
War. In 1906, he became secretary of 


the departments (now provinces) of : 


Sewanee and the Southwest, whose 
territory extended from the Atlantic 
to the eastern boundary of California. 
Then in 1910 he gave up this exhaust- 
ing job to be provincial secretary of 
Sewanee, which reached only to the 
Mississippi. 


In those days Dr. Patton became an 
extensive traveler, and once he covered 
63,000 miles in a single year. He 
averaged 50,000 miles a year, or twice 
around the world. Nowadays he has 
cut that down to just one and one- 
fourth times around the world, and 
he thinks he is taking it easy. 

During his travels since 1906, Dr. 
Patton has preached everywhere the 
doctrine in which he firmly believes: 
Take care of the world mission first, 
and the parish will take care of itself. 
A man of great personal appeal and 
rare speaking ability, he has appeared 
in many cities before some of the larg- 
est crowds ever assembled under 
Church auspices. His audiences have 
outgrown churches and even assembly 
halls and more than once have over- 
flowed into the street. 

Dr. Patton has often spoken every 
day for a week in the same city. On 
one occasion, a few hours before a 
meeting in St. Louis, a severe storm 
blew over trees, halted transportation, 
and left widespread damage in the city. 
But 1,600 persons attended his mis- 
sionary meeting. 

When he was offered the director- 
ship of the American Church Institute 


(Below) College student, Mr. Patton. 
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for Negroes in 1914, Dr. Patton was 
certain that he couldn’t handle the job 
and remain provincial secretary. He 
had been interested in the Institute 
since it was started eight years earlier, 
at the same time that he took up his 
provincial work. His esteem for the 
Negro race had not lessened since 
childhood. 

Another incident that carried him 
back to his youth was the deciding 
factor in his acceptance of the Institute 
work. In the same year, 1914, the last 
of his mother’s former slaves died. On 
his deathbed the loyal Negro sent word 
to Dr. Patton to bury him ‘fon Miss 
Sally’s land and in Miss Sally’s re- 
ligions’) This’ expression of the 
Negro’s loyalty did as much as any 
other one thing to shape Dr. Patton’s 
future course. 

Today he says the combination of 
Negro work and missionary promotion 
was profitable to both programs. 
Everywhere he went he was able to 
use his Institute experiences as a color- 
ful, personal, immediate example of the 
Mission. His stories captivated audi- 
ences, and missionary giving increased. 

He insisted throughout that others 
could make such a mission program 


(Below) Provincial Secretary 
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the Nation-Wide Campaign 


ENDEAVORS WILL RETIRE SOON 


(Right) Robert W. Patton today, as he com- 
pletes fifty-five years of outstanding service 
to the Church and prepares to retire. 


work as well as he, if they gave it ade- 
quate preparation and had a story to 
tell. The aphorism that he taught his 
lay helpers was: ‘‘Nine men out of 
ten will believe and do what the tenth 
man tells them, if the tenth man be- 
lieves it and does it himself.” 

The high point of Dr. Patton’s 


(Above) Dr. Patton in 1932 at ceremonies 

marking the laving of the cornerstone for 

industrial building at Voorhees School. At 
tight is the Rev. Dr. W. H. Milton. 


career came, he says, in 1919, when 
the General Convention endorsed the 
Nation-Wide Campaign which he had 
been advocating and in fact carrying 
on for years, unauthorized and at great 
personal expense. It has been esti- 
mated that the increased giving for all 
Church purposes as a result of the 
Nation-Wide Campaign totaled $191,- 
000,000 between 1919 and 1929, or 
more than $19,000,000 a year. 

At that same General Convention it 
was decided that the Institute and 
similar agencies, which had been au- 
thorized by the Church but not finan- 
cially aided by them, were to receive 
a fair share of the Church’s income. 
This was a triumph for Dr. Patton. 


Blackstone Studios, N. Y. 


His first visit to an Institute campus 
—that of St. Paul’s Normal and In- 
dustrial School at Lawrenceville, Va.— 
left an indelible impression. He had 
been accustomed to seeing the Negroes 
in comparative poverty and ignorance. 
There on the campus he saw them 
“blooming, with new faces, new man- 
ners, with all their natural charm but 
with a new finish.” 

“That point where the two races 
meet in mutual helpfulness,” Dr. Pat- 
ton says of the schools, “creates in you 
something you never felt before, a feel- 
ing of something big.” 

Education and religion, he contends, 
are not separate and parallel courses 
but are infused in each other. This 
he illustrates by the Institute schools, 
where religion can be felt, if not seen, 
at all times. 

Such an infusion of religion he re- 
gards as extremely important to the 
schools. As Dr. Patton explains, edu- 
cation in itself does not make a man 
better or worse. It merely emphasizes 
what he is, sharpening his tools for 
evil or increasing his ability to do good. 

In his childhood, when he was con- 


(Continued on page 31) 
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New Life Engendered at Philadelphia | 


OPTIMISTIC OUTLOOK, INCREASED ACTIVITY AND ATTEND, 


URNING a parish into an ec- 
clesiastical guinea pig has had 
some useful results at the 
Church of the Epiphany, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, one of the 
forty parishes throughout the country 
chosen last year by the Department of 
Christian Education of the National 
Council for a clinical experiment. 

A quick glance down the list of ac- 
complishments thus far achieved re- 
veals these outstanding items: A rector 
with a new outlook burnished by op- 
timism. A parochial life revitalized by 
a working congregation. An increase 
of 10 to 15 percent in regular Sunday 
attendance at Church services. 

A man with an inordinate fondness 
for statistics is the Rev. J. Wesley 
Twelves, rector of Epiphany, German- 
town. He carefully prepared last year 
a chart of the parish finances over a 
long period. Its graph swung steadily 
downward, revealing a widening gap 
between income and outgo. That 
naturally caused him some worry, but 
what concerned him most deeply was 
what was happening to his people. 
Why were they not coming to church 
more faithfully? Why were they not 
giving more generously? Where were 
the young people? 

The selection of his parish as one of 
the Cooperating Centers gave him the 
opportunity for just the kind of parish 
inventory that he hoped would discover 
the causes of that graph’s sickening 
nose dive. His. hopes were realized 
when the survey uncovered the weak 
spots in the parish structure, at the 


(Below) No jitterbug contest, just 


good clean fun, 


same time showing a number of valu- 
able assets. 

Among the weaknesses were the 
Church school and lack of an adequate 
program to interest either young people 
or adults. The outstanding assets were 
a beautiful church building, a splendid 
parish house and a lovely rectory in 
the midst of a community that left 
little to be desired, and a small group 
of loyal parishioners who could intelli- 
gently grasp the situation and were 
eager to go to work on the problem. 

A parish Conference made a detailed 
study of the survey and recommended, 
among other things, the formation of 
a Parish Council, made up of repre- 
sentatives of all organizations and 
groups in the parish. Organized in 
January, the Council set about making 
things hum, doing first those jobs that 
seemed most immediately needed and 
feasible. At a recent meeting of the 
Parish Council, reports of the various 
groups indicated some ground gained. 
Some accomplishments to date were: 

Through a number of activities or- 
ganized for young people, a great need 
for self-expression is being filled. 
These activities include: A_ Girl 
Scout Troop of 35 members meeting 
every Friday night under the leader- 
ship of one of the young women of 
the parish. 

A group of 20 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 20 meets 
every Sunday morning for study and 
regularly participates in other activi- 
ties of the parish. 

A group of about 15 young men 


on Play Night at Epiphany 


Church, Germantown, part of the parish’s revived activity. 


William Cr. 
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between the ages of 21 and 30 is 
carrying out a program which includes 
ushering at church_services, supervis- 
ing Play Night activities, acting as a 
transport corps to bring people to 
church and to take younger boys of 
the Church school to places of inter- 
est on Sunday afternoons. They also 
are interested in improving the physi- 
cal fabric of the parish. 


The Parish Council, 


including 


(Below) Each Church School group at © 
Lent and accepted a quota for its share} 
shown putting : 


repres 


organizations, planning a P 


rish Through Educational Experiment 


AMONG RESULTS OF WORK AT EPIPHANY, GERMANTOWN 
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A similar group of young women has 
been organized as a Junior Woman’s 
Auxiliary, under the leadership of the 
rector’s daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Twelves. These two groups—young 
men and young women—collaborate 
on parish projects and social activities. 
Individually and as a group they have 
developed a genuine interest in the 
parish and its welfare. 


Parish chose a mission project last 
Little Louise Peirie is 


snten Offering. 


n the Cross. 


of 


various parish groups and 


Gram, is shown below. 


A parents’ group cooperates with the 
teachers of the Church school, meets 
to study and discuss constructively 
problems concerning the children, and 
to create a religious interest among all 
the parents in the parish. This group 
already has begun to build a library 
of helpful books in the parish house. 
The books, mostly of a religious na- 
ture, are for parents, children, teachers. 
Reading clubs, to stimulate religious 
reading, are planned as a project for 
development later. 

A student council has been estab- 
lished in the Church school, its mem- 
bers drawn from the older classes. This 
council meets weekly and devotes its 
efforts to the discovery and applica- 
tion of ways and means to further the 
welfare of the school. The council 
publishes a Sunday School paper, 
written by the children themselves. A 
rotating plan has been worked out to 
enable members of the Junior Choir 
to gain experience by singing with the 
adult choir at regular Sunday services. 

One of the outstanding results has 
been along recreational lines. Every 
Tuesday evening is Play Night. About 
30 or 40 young people of various ages 
attend these activities, which include 
roller skating in the spacious basement 
of the parish house, badminton, table 
tennis, darts, handball and dancing. 
Wednesday night is reserved for young 
married couples. 

The parish is taking the leadership 
in a movement to inaugurate a play- 
ground program in the community. 
This was one of the needs revealed in 


the survey. Other churches and public 
schools are cooperating. Desirable 
sites are now being sought and plans 
for equipment and supervision are 
being considered. 

Already questions are being asked. 
“What have these things done for the 
parish?” “Have people been brought 
into the Church?” “Is the attendance 
better at services?” ‘Are more chil- 
dren coming to the Church school?” 

Here is an example of one person 
brought back to the Church. He is a 
young man of 24, who attended 
Epiphany’s Church school until about 
ten years ago, then drifted away. Some 
of his friends in the young men’s group 
induced him to come out and see what 
was going on. He has since been bap- 
tized and recently was confirmed by 
Bishop Taitt. A large group of young 
men, of whom only three or four ever 
attended church with any regularity, 
is now a part of each Sunday’s congre- 
gation. 

It is too early to know all the an- 
swers. The yeast has been planted, 
and, warmed by real interest and hard 
work, it should grow and increase 
rapidly. The healthiest sign so far is 
the revival of interest in the Church as 
a living, concrete and forward-looking 
part of the community life. Congre- 
gations are a little larger. More young 
people are coming to the church. The 
offerings are a little more generous. 
The people of the parish know each 
other better and a fellowship that will 
pay big spiritual dividends in years to 
come is being developed. 


(Below) The Parish Educational Committee (I. to r.): A. M. Boyd, Mrs. Lewis R. Levi, 
Miss Elizabeth Cubberly, the Rev. J. W. Twelves, rector; Harold P. Weaver, chairman. 


Ichiko Fujita administering cod 
liver oil. 


(Above) 


Down With the Athenia 


To the bottom of the Atlantic when the 
S. S. Athenia was sunk went carefully 
chosen materials which were to be used at 
the Church Training School in Sendai, 
Japan. From many ports on her way home, 
Miss Bernice Jansen, teacher at the school, 
had collected children’s costumes and dolls. 
They were from Singapore, Indo-China, 
Ceylon, Cairo, Italy, Switzerland, France, 
England and Scotland. Films she was to use 
in her teaching and her talks in America 
also were lost. Miss Jansen was rescued 
after several hours in the water after the 
Athenia disaster. She suffered severe head 
injuries. 


Does Cod Liver Oa 


( 


; 


NIPPON CHILDREN OF TRAINING SCHOC 


OULD it be that cod liver oil 
tastes better in Japanese than 
it does in English? Certainly 


the good little kindergarten chil- 

dren of the Church Training School at 
Sendai offer no resistance. 

The Japanese name of this school is 


(Above, right) Manual training in the kindergarten connected with the Sendai school: 


(below) A Puppet Show, Little Black Sambo, made and shown by the girls. 
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Aoba Jo Gakkuin, Greenleaf Girls 
School. Greenleaf is an older name for 
Sendai, the big small-town on the 
northeast coast of Japan where the Rt. 
Rey. Norman S; Binsted has his head- 
quarters as bishop of the Tohoku dis- 
trict. 


The school trains kindergartners 
and Church workers. For practice, it 
has its own daily kindergarten and 
Church (Sunday) school. There is 
also a Graduates’ Club meeting on 
Saturdays. 

The kindergarten children have 
manual training problems of their own. 
More advanced was the project taken 
on by the primary grades of the Sun- 
day school when the children’s chapel 
needed an altar. The altar they made 
is shown in the picture. White 
aprons are not peculiar to the mission; 
they are de rigueur for all small school 
children in Japan. 

Little Black Sambo, world-famous 
tiger-subduer, is the subject of one of 
the marionette shows made and op- 
erated by the girls in training. Later 
they use their skill for recreation and 
instruction in the rural communities 
where most of them go as kindergarten 
teachers. 

Miss Bernice Jansen of Red Wing, 
Minn., teacher at the training school 
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SENDAI 


SEEM 


Biter i in Japanese? 
| 


and supervisor of some _ fourteen 
country kindergartens, makes about 
three country trips a year to visit and 
advise in the rural missions. Most 
places are off the railroad. The com- 
mon mode of travel is the basha, 
Japanese for one-hoss shay. 


Te 


: 


TO- RELISH 


bah 


no idea how few things we have to 
work with,” Miss Jansen has discoy- 
ered. Now on furlough, she has been 
figuring carefully on how to spend a 
United Thank Offering gift of $150 
for kindergarten materials to last 
through her next five-year term. 


(Above) A country wagon by which Miss Jansen (center) and Miss Fujita make their 
visits. (Below, right) Primary children before the altar which they made as a project. 


In the picture above, Miss Jansen is 
looking out the front window. Her 
assistant and comrade, Miss Ichiko 
Fujita, is at the rear window. Miss 
Fujita has been so deeply interested in 
the Church’s work and so keen to do 
more of it herself that provision has 
been made through a United Thank 
Offering scholarship for her to study at 
the College of Education, Evanston, 
Ill., where she is now enrolled: She is 
the girl giving the cod liver oil in the 
picture on the opposite page. 

Through Miss Jansen and the others 
the Church is pioneering in modern 
Christian education to meet the needs 
of the community in this rural part of 
Japan. The foreign staff is small, 
especially since the long illness and re- 
cent death of Miss Dorothy Hittle. 
Money is scarce, not only for salaries 
but for necessary supplies. 

“People in the United States have 
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(Above) Youthful acolyte at the Sendai 


training school. 


A Chinese boy in Manila, To Heng Kiaw, 
had been longing for a bicycle and had saved 
$13 toward it when one night he heard about 
tke hungry children in China. Next morning 
early he knocked at the door of the China 
Relief office with what looked like a whole 
bakery, $13 worth of bread. The relief chair- 
man thanked him and he left. 

Consultation followed on what to do with 
the bread and someone had the bright 
thought of taking it to the Chinese school 
for auction. It brought $140. With this 
amount more bread was bought and auc- 
tioned and brought in $1,500, which was sent 
to China where, at the abnormal rate of 
exchange, it became about $15,000 Chinese 
currency. Shortly afterward Mrs. Henry 
Ford heard the story and she saw to it that 
the small boy was presented with a bicycle. 


A Real Hous 


MANY EVILS Ak 


Glimpses of what goes on at a “house of 

happiness” are given at the left. There is 

craft work; chess for the boys; sewing for 
nimble fingers; and folk dancing. 


OUTH of 30th Street, along the 
Drainage Canal.” .To those un- 
familiar with Chicago, this 
means nothing. But actually it 
connotes a great deal, for it-refers to. 
that section of the great Middle West 
metropolis called “Bridgeport.” Here 
a human story of thirty years’ work on 
the part of the Church has been written 
which has all the qualities of a thriller. 

Bridgeport is in the Chicago Stock- 
yards area.Like most great city areas, 
it-has known much of unemployment 
and poverty and attendant evils. It 
has known much of idleness and hunger 
and cold. 

Thirty years ago, a group of women 
at St. Paul’s Church, Kenwood, on 
Chicago’s south side, decided to do 
something for the section. A group of 
children in St. Paul’s Sunday school 
concluded that they would save their 
pennies and build a “House of Happi- 
ness” in Bridgeport. And that is just 
what they did. 

During the intervening years, the 
House of Happiness has provided a 
place of wholesome recreation and edu- 
cation which has made it one of Chi- 
cago’s leading settlement houses. 
Thousands upon thousands, young and 
old, have found here a place to play 
and work; to make known their 
troubles and to receive advice and 
assistance in meeting them. All this 
without regard to race, nationality, 
creed, financial capacity, or causes for 
distress. 

Today the House of Happiness has 
two fine buildings, one completed and 
paid for ($50,000) within the past 
year and a half. Night and day these 
buildings are beehives of activity. 
Kindergarten, rhythm band, handi- 
craft, art, sewing, cooking, chorus, 
puppets, children’s movies, health edu- 
cation, manual training, nature study, 
dramatics, athletics of all sorts, street 
play, summer camp, dancing, games, 
story hour, rug making, library, 
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Happiness to Youngsters 


IMINATED BY CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 


Photos by Wesley Bowman Studios 


Scouts and Camp Fire, social clubs, 
and adult education—these are some 
of the activities which attract residents 
of the neighborhood to the House. 
Where do they come from? These 
bare facts relating to the territory 
within a few blocks of the House tell 


The new Administration Building (Above) 
at the House of Happiness, Chicago. 


the tale: 121 vacant, unusable lots; one 
public school; four parochial schools; 
one public playground; eight churches; 
fifty taverns and liquor stores. In the 
center, the House of Happiness, the 
only social agency. 

Here’s a typical case of how this 
settlement reaches out into the com- 
munity: Anna, a little girl, came to 
cook. She remained to sew, learn 
ballet, take part in dramatics, games, 
and sing. She told her _ brother, 
Johnny, of the aeroplane building, the 
woodwork, and nature study groups. 
Johnny came and brought three pals. 
The mother heard so much about the 
“Happy House” she came to find out 
for herself; joined the citizenship, 
clothes» remodeling, and _ nutrition 
classes and the Mothers’ Club. The 
mother left Rosemary, age three, to 
hear the Playschool boys and girls sing. 
Rosemary made new friends as she 
played each morning with dolls and 
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At the right are other activities: art work; 

wood-working; and at the bottom a group 

of anxious faces, waiting to get into the 
House. 


blocks. Finally, a bit dubious, the 
father came and joined the Men’s 
Club; he told his unemployed neighbor 
who was given wise counseling, encour- 
agement, food, and clothing. 

And so the story goes. It is an end- 
less one of neighborliness. “I like to 
think of our settlement as just such an 
Inn as our Lord described,” says Miss 
Isabel Pifer, head resident, “an Inn 
where people can come regardless of 
race, nationality, or creed and find the 
friendliness and help of people who 
care. We sometimes overlook the im- 
portance of qualified places to which 
people in trouble can come or be 
brought for help, whether the need be 
material, spiritual, physical, educa- 
tional, social, or advisory.” 

The wide variation of those served 
by the House is indicated by the fact 
that in a recent check-up, the following 
nationalities were represented: Polish, 
German, Irish, Italian, English, Lithu- 
anian, Ukrainian, Russian, French, 
Greek, Scotch, Bohemian, Jewish, Aus- 
trian, and American. This same sum- 
mary showed 304 in the boys’ clubs; 
641 in girls’ clubs; 127 in adult clubs; 
117 families (from two to fourteen in 
number) on the active social service 
files; 707 individuals using the library. 
They ranged all the way from babes in 
arms of mothers who came to nutri- 
tion, health, and cooking classes, to 
grandmothers and grandfathers who 
come to clubs or neighborhood enter- 
tainments. Last summer, 2,173 at- 
tended the summer Friday night com- 
munity programs of the House. 

Backing this work are some of Chi- 
cago’s most prominent citizens. The 
Bishop of Chicago is president of the 
board. Miss Margot Atkin, past presi- 
dent and leader in the Chicago Junior 
League, is chairman. 

Today this settlement goes merrily 
on its way, helping human beings in 
all sorts of ways; truly a “House of 
Happiness.” 


400-Mile Auto Dash Saves Ranch Boy 


TYPICAL OF ANTELORE VALLEY CHURGH] WORK 


N AUTOMOBILE dash of 400 

miles over California moun- 

tains to a San Francisco hos- 

pital by an energetic deaconess 

recently saved the life of a ranch boy 

and is but one of many examples of 

how the Church is reaching out to rural 
America. 

It happened in the Antelope Valley 


Girls with pet puppy at daily kindergarten 
at St. Alban’s Chapel, Yerington, Nev. 


on the eastern border of California. 
Antelope Valley is a mile above sea 
level, shut in by hills and snowy 
mountains. It is on the California side 
of the California-Nevada line in Mono 
County, sixty miles due north of fa- 
mous Yosemite Valley. 

Although it is part of the missionary 
district of San Joaquin it is more acces- 
sible from the Nevada side. Bishop 
Sanford of San Joaquin and Bishop 
Jenkins of Nevada have put the valley 
under the care of Deaconess Margaret 
Booz who lives 50 miles east in Yering- 
ton, Nev., and it is also visited once a 
month or whenever possible by the 
vicar from St. Philip’s Mission, Haw- 
thorne, Nev., the Rev. J. T. Knight. 

Coleville is the center of this 20-mile 
valley of dairy and cattle farms. A 
little Methodist church here was torn 
down thirty years ago, and since then 
there has been no religious work of any 
kind until two years ago when the 
deaconess began to teach the children 
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and visit the grown-ups. ‘The school 
trustees and parents asked her to teach 
religion in the school one day a week. 
The nearest church building is 50 miles 
away. After several months’ work 
overcoming the indifference of many 
years and considerable ignorance, she 
presented 21 people, children and 
adults, for baptism. 

She carries on similar work in an- 
other valley, on the Nevada side, and 
visits isolated families on ranches. 
There is no railroad in this region. 
The highways are oiled but the back 
roads, in Deaconess Margaret’s opin- 
ion, are probably the worst corduroy 
in the country, molasses in winter and 
hub-deep with alkali dust in summer- 
time. 

At her headquarters, St. Alban’s 
Chapel, Yerington, the deaconess 


Deaconess Margaret with two of her many 
god-children. 


teaches town children and another 25 
or so collected by the mission bus from 
the ranches around. One little girl 
walks two miles through back lots to 
meet the bus on a highway. Yerington 
has some 500 people and in spite of 
the presence of Baptist, Methodist and 
Roman Catholic churches, only a third 
of the children were formerly getting 
any religious training. The town has 
seven saloons. 

There is endless need of social work 


ae 


Vacation school days for the children. 


among these pepole. They have few 
resources and are glad of all sorts of 
help, from legal advice and library 
books to shoes for the children. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary of Trinity 
Church, New Orleans, has given sub- 
scriptions for FORTH to the Howard 
Library and the New Orleans Public 
Library. A W.A. officer there says: “If 
you want to know what your church 
is doing throughout the world, read 
FORTH. If you want to renew your 
spiritual self, read FORTH.” Miss 
Amelia Wharton is the magazine’s rep- 
resentative. 


Every family at St. John’s Chapel, 
Bernardsville, N. J., now subscribes 
to FORTH, the vicar, the Rev. Robert 
S. Bosher, reports. Seventy-four sub- 
scriptions recently were received from 
St. John’s in one order. 


Wood-working is part of the vacation work. 
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The Story of 


Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz 


(Right) Samuel F. Downer reading Evening Prayer at the Wayside 
Cathedral on the streets of Athens, Ohio. 


AHER - SHALAL - HASH - 
BAZ, familiarly known as 
Junior but recognized by the 
general public simply as an 
old Ford, is one of the leading char- 
acters in an unusual story of rural 
work done by college students in 
Southern Ohio. 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz, named after 
one of Isaiah’s sons, is a means of 
transportation for some of the seven 
students at Ohio University, Athens, 
who carry on regular services in three 
country missions under the direction 
of their college chaplain, the Rev. 
Robert G. Purrington. 
The seven men are all recruits from 


(Above) David Spencer and Roy Welke with 
Maher-shalal-hash-baz. 


the Episcopal Student Club, which has 
135 members on the Ohio campus. Six 
of them are planning to study for Holy 
Orders. 

This work began in May, 1938, 
when Mr. Purrington moved from the 
San Luis Valley field in Colorado to 
Athens as chaplain of Episcopal 
students, rector of the Church of the 
Good Shepherd and rural worker in 
two counties in the Diocese of South- 
ern Ohio. 

Outside Athens he found two 
churches, St. Paul’s at Logan in Hock- 
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ing County and Epiphany at Nelson- 
ville in Athens County. They are in 
the midst of the coal fields, but the 
industry there is dying out, and many 
mines are closed. In addition his field 
contains Carbondale, a suffering coal 
community where Miss Eleanor Gif- 
ford is resident worker at Christ 
Neighborhood House. 

These three places and his home 
church kept the rector moving con- 
stantly during the first Summer, when 
he conducted services Sunday morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening, each in a 
different community. 

It was when Mr. Purrington decided 
to take on a fourth church that he most 
needed help, and it was then, by co- 
incidence, that the first university 
student interested in pastoral work 
presented himself to the rector. 

In the little town of McArthur, in 
Vinton County, stood an unused Epis- 
copal church with sagging chimneys, 
sagging floor and a roof about to cave 
in. Its only illumination came from 
gas lights, its heat from ancient gas 
stoves that were a menace as well as 
an eyesore. The families that had 
once worshiped there had long since 
gone elsewhere for services. But they 
wanted to get back into their own 
Trinity Church, and they demonstrated 
that to Mr. Purrington by raising $500 
for repair work. 

With an additional gift from the De- 
partment of Missions the job was done. 
Roof, floor and walls were improved. 
A new furnace and electric lights were 
installed. In January, 1939, Mr. 
Purrington held the reopening service 
with a crowd of 250 persons in a 
church built to hold 140. The Vinton 
area became officially a part of the 
rural field known as “The Episcopal 
Church in the Hocking Valley.” 

The young man who took over serv- 
ices at McArthur after the opening was 


Wendell Thomas of Dayton, Ohio, who 
had enrolled at the university in the 
Fall of 1938 with the intention of 
studying for the ministry. He had al- 
ready worked with the rector in serv- 
ices at Good Shepherd. 

After nine years of idleness the Mc- 
Arthur church now holds regular serv- 
ices on Sunday morning and Wednes- 
day evening. It has an electric organ 
and a vested choir. Last Spring the 
first class in twenty-four years was pre- 
sented for confirmation. 

Following in Mr. Thomas’s foot- 
steps during the Summer of 1939 came 
Samuel F. Downer, president of the 
Episcopal Student Club and a general 
campus leader. Since last Fall he has 
conducted Sunday morning services in 
both Nelsonville and Logan. Mr. 
Purrington carries on at Athens and 
sets aside a half day or so every week 
to visit each mission field. Once a 
month he has Holy Communion in two 
places. 

For the last six months the cars that 
have gone out to Logan, Nelsonville 
and McArthur have carried not only 
the two student leaders but five volun- 
teers who are learning the work. They 
are Robert Cook of New York, Wayne 
Myers of West Virginia, Carlton 
Philips. of Massachusetts, David 
Spencer and Roy Welke of Ohio. 

The Church’s ministrations in the 
Hocking Valley are not yet complete, 
for there are still some untouched 
places where only one child out of ten 
goes to any Sunday School. But the 
use of college assistants enabled the 
rector to hold 367 services during 1939 
in the three rural churches, where only 
a fraction of that number was possible 
before. 


ZS 


(Above) 


Archbishop Owen 


Canadian Prelate at 
Kansas City 


A distinguished visitor to the Gen- 
eral Convention in Kansas City in 
October will be the Most Rev. Derwyn 
T. Owen, D.D., Lord Archbishop of 
Toronto and Primate of All Canada, 
who will address a joint session of the 
Convention and preach at Grace and 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, 
on Sunday, Oct. 13. 

Archbishop Owen is head of the 
Church of England in Canada. He 
resides in Toronto and is known wide- 
ly through the Church in the United 
States. His entire ministry has been 
spent in Canada, first as rector of par- 
ishes in Toronto, then rector and later 
dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Hamilton. 

He was consecrated Lord Bishop of 
Niagara in 1925 and translated to 
Toronto in 1932. In 1934 he was 
elected to his present position, as 
Archbishop of Toronto and Primate 
of All Canada. 


The Archbishop is tall, broad- 
shouldered, scholarly, with much 
dignity. With his country at war, he 


is facing many new problems in his 
jurisdiction, and he is expected to 
refer to the task of the Church in the 
world under existing chaotic condi- 
tions, in his convention address. 
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Day of Sacrifice 


FORWARD MOVEMENT GROUP 
CONDEMNS DICTATORSHIPS 


STRONG condemnation of 

dictatorships which defy the 

State and a call to repentance, 

sacrifice and discipline in the 

days ahead are contained in a message 

to the Church issued by the Forward 

Movement Commission following a re- 
cent meeting. 

While declaring that all nations are 
guilty to a larger or smaller degree for 
the “hellish conflagration” in Europe, 
the commission at the same time said: 
“We have to choose between the lesser 
of evils. There can be no compromise 
between Christian faith in God and 
dictatorships which defy the State,” 
added the commission’s message. 
“Today we Christians must be ready 
to sacrifice for truth and righteousness 
our possessions, our security and, if 
need be, our lives.” 

The world situation was brought 
before the commission by the Presiding 
Bishop. He spoke of his plans for 
proposing to General Convention an 
advance movement, saying “we need 
to carry on an aggressive war for God. 
We need today as never before a 
loyalty that drives us forth.” 

“Never has there been a time when 
it was more obvious that we are the 
chosen people. , This because our hands 
are untied. It is our task to assume 
the leadership of making God’s will 
dominant in the world.” 

After hearing the Presiding Bishop’s 
proposal for an advance movement, the 
commission voted to place itself en- 
tirely at his disposal, to use as he sees 
fit in connection with his future plans. 

A “Wayside Hymnal” is in prepara- 
tion by the commission. This will be 
a companion volume to “Prayers New 
and Old” and will sell for five cents. 


Bishop Hobson, chairman of the - 


executive committee of the commission, 
declares that a new spirit is emerging 
in America under pressure of war. He 
pointed out progress which has been 
made by the Church during the past 
six years since the Forward Movement 
was started and expressed the hope 


that under the Presiding Bishop’s lead- 
ership, the Church would advance in 
the triennium ahead upon foundations 
now firmly established. 

The Rev. C. Leslie Glenn of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., chairman of the com- 
mission’s committee on conferences, 
estimates that half a million dollars is 
expended each year on summer and 
other types of conferences for laity. 
This committee has recommended that 
the commission undertake to convince 
the Church that “going apart to confer 
and pray with others” is as much a 
part of the Christian life as praying 
daily or attending regularly upon 
Church services. 

Youth should be the primary con- 
cern of any advance movement in the 
Church, Bishop Maxon of Tennessee 
suggested, pointing to Hitler as an ex- 
ample of what can be done in this area. 
“We should use every device to teach 
our young people the essentials of 
Christian faith and _ living,’ said 
Bishop Maxon. 

An extensive effort to make the 
Church visual education minded was 
endorsed by the commission. The plan 
was submitted by the Rev. James 
Fredrich of Hollywood, Calif., founder 
of “Cathedral Films.” Mr. Fredrich 
told of plans for releasing a series of 
short educational films late this year. 
The first of these will be shown at 
General Convention in Kansas City. 
The commission will undertake to pro- 
vide proper facilities for such showing. 

Endorsement of the National Chris- 
tian Mission, scheduled for this fall 
in twenty-six cities, was voted by the 
commission on a report by Bishop 
Sterrett of Bethlehem. 

Literature for the Army, Navy and 
CCC camps was discussed and the ex- 
ecutive committee authorized to pro- 
ceed with such steps in this direction 
as it sees fit. 

Reports on the sales of Forward 
Movement literature showed a steady 
increase, particularly in Forward—day 
by day. 
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Honor List Grows Rapidly 


RECENT order for 117 sub- 

scriptions to FORTH from 

Zion Church, Oconomowoc, 

Wisc., includes all the vestry- 
men and puts that parish on the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s 100 per cent honor 
roll. 

Other parishes that have joined the 
honor roll of vestry during the summer 
are: 

Church of the Incarnation, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 


Church of the Mediator, New York 
City 

Christ Church, Waukegan, IIl. 

Church of-the Resurrection, Rich- 
mond Hill, N. Y. 

Christ Church, St. Simon’s Island, 
Ga. 

St. Mary’s Church, Kinston, N. C. 

Trinity Church, Hoquiam, Wash. 

St. Thomas, Newark, N. J. 

Grace and Holy Trinity, Richmond, 
Va. 


Refugees to Camps and Conferences 


The Episcopal Committee for Euro- 
pean Refugees is sending to summer 
camps and conferences nearly thirty 
persons, from children of 7 to adults, 
who have fled to this country within 
recent months. Other refugees will be 
entertained in the homes of both clergy 
and laymen during the summer. 

The largest group will visit Girls’ 
Friendly Society Holiday Houses. 

Among the churches that are enter- 
taining refugee children at their camps 
are St. Stephen’s Church, Wilkes 
Barre, Pa.; Grace Chapel, St. George’s 
Church and the Chapel of the Incarna- 
tion, New York City. A private camp, 
Miss Mary Gwynn’s at Brevard, N. C., 
is keeping one boy all summer. 

Meanwhile the Episcopal Committee 
is continuing to provide scholarships 
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for refugee students, Russians and 
Hungarians as well as Germans, of all 
ages from grammar school to college. 


The Missionary Society of Nashotah 
House has entered into a partnership 
with the Bishop of Wyoming, by which 
a graduate of the school will be as- 
sisted financially in work in that mis- 
sionary district. A graduate of Nasho- 
tah has been nominated by the faculty, 


approved by the student body, ex-— 


amined, accepted and appointed by the 
Rt. Rev. Winfred H. Ziegler, Bishop 
of Wyoming, and has started work. He 
is the Rev. John MacLaughlin, a 
deacon, and will have the pastoral care 
of St. Thomas’, Lovell, and St. 
Andrew’s, Basin. 


Fifth Avenue 


Something different from the usual hap- 
penings on Fifth Avenue, New York; took 
place recently. Women of Church of the 
Ascension staged a flower show for the 
benefit of St. Lioba’s Mission, Wuhu, China. 
Many a passer-by stopped to see and to buy 
and before the day was over, all the flowers, 
donated by parishioners, were sold. 

At the left, is a glimpse of parishioners 
of the Ascension.-selling their flowers on 
Fifth Avenue. These women tell the story 
back of this sale—how they changed their 
minds about “missions.” A dozen young 
married women told the rector, the Rev. 
Dr. Donald B. Aldrich, they “did not be- 
lieve in missions.” He said: “Very well. 
But why don’t you?” So they decided to 
find out why. They read and talked and 
thought, especially about China. Somehow 
they began to think that Sister Constance of 
St. Lioba’s was doing extraordinarily fine 
work. The flower mart and other ventures 
were the’ result. Today this group argues 
intelligently for missions. 


Blessing the Cucumber. In a con- 
firmation class presented to Bishop 
Wing at St. James’ Church, Leesburg, 
Fla., was a boy of twelve who carried 
to the altar rail a cucumber concealed 
in his pocket. The boy wanted the 
Bishop to bless the cucumber, at least 
indirectly; he would then plant it and 
he hoped for a good crop. His father 
is a produce broker. Now the boy is 
hoping for a bumper cucumber crop. 


We found a widow with three small 
children living in a mud hut about 6x8 
feet with a thatched roof sloping so 
that one could stand erect only in the 
center of the room. They had no 
bedding or warm clothing. We were 
able to get some for them and as soon 
as they had clothes they all came to 
church and Sunday  school.—Sister 
Louise, Community of the Transfigura- 
tion, Wuhu, China. 


A graduate of this year’s class at 
Episcopal Theological Seminary, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., the Rev. Elson Eldridge 
left recently to fill a vacancy at St. 
Matthew’s Church, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth and a 
native of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


Italy’s entrance into the war did 
not prevent the forwarding of a remit- 
tance for the United Thank Offering 
from Rome. The check was for $75. 
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News from Mission Fields 


by 


JOHN W. WOOD 


New Bishop Travels. The day after his 
consecration recently Bishop Pithan left 
Porto Alegre for visitations in the States of 
Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. In 
five weeks he traveled more than 2,000 
miles by train besides 200 miles on horse- 
back and on foot. He preached at thirty- 
nine services and confirmed 180 persons. 
Cy ih ie 

China Refugees. St. Luke’s Hospital No. 2, 
Shanghai, for refugees, was established late 
in 1937 to help deal with the appalling 
situation with which the community was 
faced at that time. Its work has gone on 
for three years with great effectiveness. In 
twenty-eight months it has received and 
cared for 10,794 patients. Of these 10,401 
were free. Its hospital days have totaled 
220,820, and its average bed occupancy has 
been over 96%. The people treated in the 
out-patient department number 201,936, of 
whom 176,000 could pay only one Chinese 
cent for treatment given. Dra J. C. Mc- 
Cracken, who has had charge of St. Luke’s, 
writes: 

“The great problem before us now is how 
we are going to finance this work on into 
1941. The Red Cross has ‘folded up’ so far 
as contributions to China are concerned. The 
Church Committee returns are such that 
make our Advisory Committee feel that we 
should send all receipts to up-country dis- 
tricts where the need is so great.” 

k +: ve 
Declined. One of our missionaries in China 
has recently been offered a professional post 
in the United States carrying with it a mini- 
mum salary of $10,000 a year. His present 
basic salary is $2,000 and even that is re- 
duced by 10%. The missionary has declined 
the post with the $10,000 salary and resi- 
dence in America. 

Ya k k 
Big Responsibility. The number of baptized 
members of the Church in the Philippines, 
20,238, is larger than the number in any 
other missionary district of the Church 
within the United States or abroad. Not 
only so, but that number is larger than the 
number of baptized persons in 67 of the 95 
dioceses and missionary districts in conti- 
nental United States. 

td Ll 
Chief Shepherd. “I have to be the father 
of all my clergy and help them in every 
difficulty,” writes Bishop Salinas y Velasco 
of Mexico. “This generally means money. 
I have right now a case. The Rev. Samuel 
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Ramirez’s son got sick. The poor man has 
only $50 a month, just enough to feed and 


clothe himself and his family. I have to 
help him to save his son. The child had 
an attack of infantile paralysis. The doctor 


says the child will recover entirely. The 
parents are happy of course, but it has had 
a cost of near $900 (mex) and it will require 
more expense. Mr. Ramirez is doing a fine 
evangelistic work in Michoacan. Many other 
cases I can say in which the Bishop has to 
put considerable amounts of money even 
from his own salary. 

“The continual reductions over many 
years have a demoralizing effect. The 
clergy receive very small salaries and cannot 
live on less.” 

k ey 
In Puerto Rico. One of the faculty of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of the 
Medical School of Columbia University, New 
York, recently visited Puerto Rico. He 
thought so highly of the work being done 
at our St. Luke’s Hospital, Ponce, that he 
wrote Bishop Colmore: “I was exceedingly 
impressed by Dr. Bierley and the efficient 
way in which he managed the hospital and 
treated the patients. He is one of the 
ablest young men I have seen. You are 
fortunate in having such an admirable 
physician-surgeon to carry the full responsi- 
bility of your hospital.” 

i io > 

Suppose you were father of a family in 
China with a modest income. What would 
you think of having to meet a situation 
where the cost of living has increased 303 
per cent in the last two and a half years? 
What would you think if you were the 
mother of a family and found that the cost 
of a package of 25 needles had increased 
733 per cent? 

*k kh > 

The Home for Children in Panama is one 
of the blessed institutions of the Missionary 
District of the Panama Canal Zone. It has 
won a warm place for itself in the hearts 
of the local people, as evidenced, among 
other ways, in the arrangement of a benefit 
for the School which netted over $900. 

k *k Ys 
Altar Vessels Needed in Japan. Bishop 
Nichols tells me that the small group of 
Christians at Tanabe in the extreme southern 
part of the Diocese of Kyoto need com- 
munion vessels as the property of the 
Church. ‘Under ofdinary conditions,” he 
says “we have been able to have such 


Photo from Charles A. Higgins 


(Above) A ricksha passenger’s view of a 

Hong Kong street. A bit of the famous 

“peak” may be seen in the background. 

The double deck street car is a two-class 
affair, first class upstairs. 


vessels made here satisfactorily and more 
cheaply than they can be procured in the 
United States. With the control of gold 
and silver that is in force at this time, it 
would be difficult and questionable to try to 
obtain them here. I wonder whether, per- 
chance, in your treasure house of things new 
and old, you could find a modest set of 
communion vessels for use at Tanabe. If 
this should prove possible, we should all be 
most grateful.” 

Is there anyone who can and will meet 
this need? Perhaps in some parish there 
are communion vessels that have been used 
in the past but that have been replaced. 
Such a gift would be most welcome to 
Tanabe and would help to establish a bond 
of sympathy and interest between a parish 
in this country and a Christian group far 
away endeavoring to bear witness to the 
reality of Christ’s message, and to comply 
with His request: “Do this in remembrance 
of Me.” 

*k *k > 

A miner, a mayor, a health officer and a 
weaving instructor are among the graduates 
of Easter School, Bontoc, Philippine Islands. 
Among the many other graduates doing good 
work Dr. Hilary Clapp is one of the best 
known. He is now chief of the Bontoc 
government hospital. Saturnino Moldero 
represents part of the mountain province in 
the Philippine National Assembly. Others 
are teachers, nurses, business men or house- 
wives. 
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Cabbages, Potatoes Help This Church 


When the garden project was started, 


men of the Church and the community 
who were reached offered labor, seed 
and fertilizer. A local store allowed 
credit for additional supplies. Certain 
days are set for “workings,” when the 


men of both Church and community 
come to cultivate the cabbages and 
potatoes. They gather in the crops 
and sell them on the Valle Crucis 
market. The Holy Cross warden, W. 
C. Cook, is garden chairman. 


(Left) Road sign of “The Lord’s Acre;” (below, directly) Will C. Cook, warden of parish, 
cultivating cabbages; (bottom) Mr. Cook and Jeff Shook, plowing the church garden. 


Cabbages and potatoes, planted and 
cultivated by industrious Church mem- 
bers, have put a new roof on the rec- 
tory at Holy Cross Church, Valle 
ErticisaiNe CE; 

The cabbages and potatoes were the 
profitable result of a plan to revive 
“The Lord’s Acre” to aid in the sup- 
port of the mission church. The first 
year’s crop, after indebtedness was 
paid, left a balance of $117. Repre- 
sentatives of at least thirty families 
had a hand in raising that money. 

Three acres of land were allotted to 
Holy Cross by the diocese for a Church 
garden, the proceeds of which were di- 
rected to help maintain the church 
building, grounds and rectory. Half 
the ground is cultivated each year, the 
other half sown in a cover crop to pre- 
pare it for the next summer’s planting. 


FORTH MAGAZINE, 
281 Fourth Avenue, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Splat, OG) Gh IMIG Obes eases eo! names. 
Bill the parish the first of the 
month, 
Name 


Two Great Convention Issues 


FORTH Magazine announces two great General Convention issues 
—September and October. A message from the Presiding Bishop 
on important matters in each. Special information about the 
Woman’s Auxiliary Triennial, the Convention Program and plans. 


You can’t afford to miss these two issues and neither can your entire 
parish. It is an ideal time to take advantage of one of FORTH’S 
special subscription offers for your parish. Yearly rates: 50c in 
lots of 100 or more; 60c in lots of 20 to 100. Special 6-month rate: 
30c for 50 or more subscriptions. 
addresses in each case. 


Copies mailed to individual 
Send in your list today! 
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(Above) A typical scene at a Niobrara Convocation in South Dakota, where Indians 
assemble from miles about. 


Niobrara Convocation Aug. I|7-I9 


Many new features this year add 
to the liveliness of South Dakota’s 
great Indian meeting, the Niobrara 
Convocation, August 17-19. Instead 
of meeting out on the treeless plains 
as usual, it goes to a woodland section 
of the Sisseton Reservation, in the 
far northeast corner of the ‘state. CCC 
boys of the Indian Department have 
been building outdoor fireplaces and 
tables and even damming the little 
stream for a swimming hole, most un- 
usual luxury in the Dakotas. 

Indian Church people come for 
miles, though the modern mechanized 
age has spoiled much of the effect by 
substituting many motor cars for 
horses. Between the services when 
they all meet together, men, women, 
young people and children all have 
their own affairs, discussing the 
Church’s work for the past year, plan- 
ning the future. Their annual offering, 
especially that of the women, shows an 


Robert 


extraordinary generosity out of their 
small resources. 

A-new pageant, ‘““The Church Comes 
to the Dakotas,” will be given this 
year, written and directed by the Rev. 
Curtis V. Junker who is in charge of 
the Church on the Sisseton Reserva- 
tion. At the young people’s request 
there are to be discussions on marriage, 
home and family problems. 


The days when Bishop Remington 
of Eastern Oregon was an Olympic star 
at track (hurdles and broad jump) 
and generally a leader at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania were recalled re- 
cently when he was elected a trustee 
and awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Sacred Theology. Bishop 
Remington served as a chaplain in the 
World War and was missionary bishop 
of South Dakota prior to his transla- 
tion to Eastern Oregon in 1922. 


Patton 


(Continued from Page 17) 


ducting a school for the Negroes on 
the plantation, Dr. Patton’s brightest 
scholar turned out to be “one of the 
worst scamps in the entire country” 
despite the chance for learning. Dr. 
Patton is making certain that the Insti- 
tute schools are not sharpening tools 
for evil. 

“Tt is a fact,” he states, ‘that within 
a few years after the founding of the 
Institute, Negroes began to seek con- 
firmation in much larger numbers than 
ever before. This has continued to the 
present time at an accelerating rate 
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in the schools and elsewhere. When 
the Institute was organized there were 
only abgut 15,000 Negro communi- 
cants in the whole Church; there are 
now 55,000.” 

Dr. Patton believes that private 
schools for Negroes will be a neces- 
sity for many years to come, for pub- 
lic education will not be sufficient “in 
our lifetime.” It is not fair, he says, 
to subject Negroes to the same laws 
and conditions as white men without 
giving them the same training and 
background to meet the requirements. 


RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Every year, church groups are rais- 
ing money for various church ex- 
penses by taking orders for our 
beautiful line of Christmas and 


Everyday Greeting Cards and attrac- 
tive Gift Wrappings. Easy—dignified 
—profitable! Just show samples to 
church members, friends and others 
in your community. Selection in- 
cludes wide variety etchings, reli- 
gious subjects, etc. 40% to 50% profit 


on every $1.00 sale! No cash invest- 
ment. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT 


also complete details of tested selling 
plan especially designed for Church 
groups. Give name of Church and or- 
ganization when writing. 


DONALD S. CURTIS 


"130, VASSAR STREET 


<CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Big Profits for you.Take easy orders for our Personal- 
ame Christmas Cards — 50 for $1. Sell at sight! 
Also Amazing Value Assortment of 21 Christmas 
Folders. Retails $1. Your profit 100%. Many other 
popular $1.00 assortments, Season’s fastest, easiest 
selling Christmas line. Get samples on approval. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS 
160 N.Washington St., Dept. 289, Boston, Mass. 


with name 


SERRA ARTA EIST SEN 
EXTRA MONEY? 


in Spare Timee 


Snow largest assortment low priced ber- § 
sonal Christmas Cards on market. 5 series 
52 designs. Also 9 exclusive box assort : 
ments including $1 GIFT BOX 21 Artist 
Award Christmas Folders. Costs you 50c. 
Season’s most sensational seller. Big selection 
De Luxe Personal Cards. Tell us which lines 


- including, 
De LuxeLine 


PERSONAL 
CHRISTMAS 


interest you. Samples on approval.Write today. 
JANES ART STUDIOS, Inc. 
438 Anson Place Rochester, New York 


Sel 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
‘\ ith Sender's Name 


\ Earn Extra Money 
Take orders for sensational 
\\ value Personal Christmas fay 
), Cards. Sender’s name on 
MA every card. All newest 
popular folder styles. 
Distinctive, amazingly low-priced. 
arn steady ine 
FREE Samples come just show- 
ing samples to friends and others — full or 
spare time. No experience needed. Liberal 
profits. Also sell Christmas Card Assortments, 
21 folders for $1; others low as 50c. Men and 
women—earnings start at once. Get free outfit. 


General Card Co., 400 S. Peoria St., Dept. A-211 Chicago. IIL 


It’s surprising how much money 
can be raised, quickly and easily 
for any church purpose _ with 
our Christmas Card Plan. Many 
Churches have earned severa 
hundred dollars ina few months. 
Take orders among members and 
friends for appealing $1 Box As- 
sortment of 21 Christmas Cards— 
with 24 extra Metallic Gold Effect 
Seals free—can be used to “‘person- 
alize” cards to Mother, Dad, Rela- 
tives, and Friends. Make up_to 100 
per cent profit and Extra Bonus! 
Also special Religious Assortment 
with Bible Text Cards. Personal 
Christmas Cards with sender’s name 
at 50 for $1 retail. Write for details 
and Sample. Samples on approval. 


FRIENDSHIP STUDIOS 
851 Adams Street Elmira, N. Y. 


eWANTED 


New York Book Publisher respectfully solicits 
worth-while manuscripts for publication. Mail 
manuscripts to: 


FORTUNY’S, 87 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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SEMINARIES 


The General 


Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square New York City 


The only Seminary under control of the 
General Convention. Regular course stu- 
dents, after first year, may specialize 
in certain departments and may attend 
certain courses at Columbia or New 
York Universities with consent of the 
Dean and Faculty. 


Address: THE DEAN 
1 Chelsea Square New York City 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


A three year Course, leading to the 
Degree of Th.B.; eight months’ Theological 
Studies, two months’ Clinical Training each 
year. 

Graduate Studies, leading to Degrees of 
Th.M. and Th.D. 

Department of Women, three year 
Course and Clinical Training, leading to 
the Th.B. Shorter Course for professional 


women. 
ALLEN EVANS, Dean 
4205 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Episcopal 
Theological School 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Affiliated with Harvard University 
For Catalog, address THE DEAN 


| The Wirginia Theological 
Seminary 


ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 


For catalogue and other information, 
Address THE DEAN 


VACATION AND REST PLACES 


+k SHRINE MONT > Vacations—May-October 
for clergy, laity, families and friends. In high 
Alleghanies, west of Washington by motor, bus, 
or train. Grounds of rare beauty include Shrine 
Mont Mountain mineral springs; many recrea- 
tions; modern lodges, cottages, social halls and 
refectory; noted SHRINE; perpetual trust of 
Church. Vacation rate—$15 a week, $14 by 4 
weeks. Prospectus. Rev. E. L. Woodward, M.D., 
Director, Shrine Mont, Orkney Springs, Va. 


AN IDEAL HOME 

For Aged, Convalescents, or Those Needing Rest 
Board and care given in a beautiful, histori- 
cal, air-conditioned home in the Berkshires. 
Extensive, well-planted grounds, car for 
drives, home food. Nurse and doctor in 
attendance. Companionship and entertain- 

ment. Exclusive. 


MRS. ADELBERT L. HUNTINGTON 
Pittsfield-Lenox Rd., R.F.D. No. 2, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Grace Church in New York 


maintains two residence clubs for out of 
town boys and girls. 


Huntington House for Girls 
Apply: Miss Theodora Beard, 94 Fourth Ave. 


House for Young Men 
Apply: Mrs. B. H. Keeler, 88 Fourth Ave. 


Where a Bath Is a Great Luxury 


A bath, just a common soap-and- 
hot-water bath, can be a luxury com- 


pletely out of reach if one happens to. 


be a nearly destitute refugee in a Chi- 
nese city. Even the poorest soap costs 
too much, so does hot water, and no 
one has enough fuel to heat any. Mrs. 
A. R. Standring on the mission staff in 
Soochow realized this and the parish 
branch of the Women’s Missionary 
Service League (Chinese for Woman’s 
Auxiliary) invited all the women and 
children of the parish to come and have 
a bath. 

A little work from a tinsmith fixed 
some equipment. Members of the 
League made curtains for the cubicles, 
bought soap and towels, and were on 
hand each day to help. The bath- 
house was open six afternoons, and in 
spite of weather so stormy that some 


could not get out, more than 300-came. ~ 


An unusually large shipment of sup- 
plies that left recently for St. Luke’s 
International Medical Center, Tokyo, 
contained 500 pounds of glycerin, 
1,000 cakes of Ivory soap, 584 yards 


of uniform material, 400 cans of floor 
wax, 1,000 yards of unbleached crash, 
713 bed spreads and two meat chop- 
pers, as well as other hospital goods. 
The equipment came from all over the 
United States. Its total value was 
more than $1,500. 


One difference between East and 
West, observes the Rev. Hunter Lewis 
of Koriyama, Japan, is shown in two 
proverbs. The West says: “Never put 
off till tomorrow what can be done 
today.” The Orient says: “Never 
crowd today. Crowd tomorrow.” 


At least 450 boys are expected to 
attend Fork Union Military Academy, 
Fork Union, Va., next year. The en- 
rollment-for the coming session already 
has passed that of last year. Among 
the 396 boys who attended the 
academy last year were representatives 
of half the states and several foreign 
countries. The graduating class to- 
talled 126, according to Dr. John J. 
Wicker, president. 


Perth Amboy Steeple Guides Seamen 


(Continued from page 11) 


discipline that is necessary, and at the 
same time study intently to learn all 
the services in the Prayer Book, to 
know Church music and to understand 
choir management. 

The boys in the choir school wear 
good-looking gray uniforms and re- 
ceive a certain amount of money for 
their work. Girls have neither uniform 
nor salary, but their enthusiasm is said 
not to suffer from the lack of these 
things. All the children may work 
toward gold crosses. 

Perth Amboy and St. Peter’s have 
come a long way in the two and a half 
centuries since both were founded. The 
manufacturing city, with its shipyards 


and drydocks, its copper and silver and. 


oil refineries, but with only 50,000 
residents, might disappoint the settlers 
who saw it as the London of America, 


(Right) Bishop Gardner of New Jersey, 
speaking recently at the 255th Anniversary 
Meeting at St. Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy. 


St. Peter’s, though it has 500 com- 
municants, may not be the West- 
minster Abbey of the New World. It 
has no such ambition. But it is a 
lively, sincerely industrious parish with 
a glorious past. 
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(Above) Some of the blind who have been trained at St. John’s Church, 
Lynchburg, Va., the Rev. Robert A. Magill, rector. 


Lynchburg Blind Receive Joint Aid 


LIND persons in Lynchburg, 

Va., have found jobs and 

economic independence made 

possible for them by a codpera- 
tive project of local churches, the 
State, and the Junior League. 

The project centers around classes 
held three days a week at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church. An average of 
twelve blind persons, men and women 
of all ages, learn basket-weaving and 
other handicrafts. In the fifteen years 
during which the work has been car- 
ried on successfully, the crafts have 
brought in immediate income for the 
blind and sometimes have resulted in 
jobs in regular industry. 

St. John’s part is to provide quarters 
for the class, storage room for ma- 
terials, a kitchen and equipment for 
meals. At least twenty Protestant 
churches in the city alternate in fur- 
nishing a full-course hot dinner at 
noon. The churches also give pastoral 
care to needy members of the class 
and cooperate in selling the goods 
turned out. 

The State enters into the picture 
through its Rehabilitation Agency, 
which furnishes a teacher and visitor. 
She supervises not only the class but 
all the blind persons in the city, in- 
cluding those who have graduated from 
the project to jobs. 


THE BISHOP WHITE 
PRAYER BOOK SOCIETY 
Founded by Bishop White 1833 
Donates to Missions, Institutions, Parishes 
unable to purchase them, in limited grants, 

The Book of Common Prayer. 

The Combined Book (The Book of Common 
Prayer and Hymnal in 1 volume.) Pew size. 
Apply: Rev. W. Arthur Warner, D.D., Sec’y 

1935 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Junior League plays its part by 
carrying the blind persons to and from 
St. John’s in automobiles. The women 
who take on this responsibility count 
it as part of their regular League social 
work. 

Here is an example of successful 
codperation, not just between churches 
but between governmental, social and 
religious agencies. 


The patients at the end of the ward 
don’t mind raising their umbrellas for 
shelter in a typhoon rain, but the 
Church hospital at Sagada, P. I., is 
rejoicing because a United Thank 
Offering appropriation for repairs will 
soon make this unnecessary. The rain 
that leaked onto the patients upstairs 
also drenched the chapel downstairs, 
for the hospital wall is a temporary 
one, left unfinished in hopes of enlarg- 
ing the building. After eight years of 
hard use in tropical weather with no 
money for repairs, the hospital also 
needs paint and new screens, so the 
director, Dr. Janet Anderson, is feeling 
thankful for the U.T.O. 


You can build a new 


CHURCH 
PARISH HOUSE 
RECTORY 


Ae 


a PS 


with a LOAN on easy terms. Write 
the Secretary for information. 


American Church Bldg. Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


_..she holds a MOODY ANNUITY 


Where are we heading? No one knows... butit is 
a comforting thought to know that YOU can be at 
peace regarding your financial investments and to 
know, too, that youare helping to spread the glori- 
ous work of the Moody Bible Institute. Moody An- 
nuities pay youa regular, 
dependable income. In 33 
years no annuitant has 
ever failed to receive his 
check IN FULL and ON 
TIME! Amounts of as lit- 
tleas $100 may beinvested 
and you receive a return 
of from 314% to 812% (de- 
pending upon your age) 
for as long as you live. 


Bible Institute 
153 INSTITUTESPLACE. s 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
R) 1837 Geer bne‘tiundred Yeors1940 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


1131 EAST 23 STREET, NEW. YORK. 


Surplices, Albs, Linen 
and Cambric Tippets. 
Rabats 


Prices on application. 


GEORGIA L. BENDER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 


Our pews excel in 
beauty, comfort and 
fine workmanship. 
Every _architectural ' 
style. See them be- 
fore you_ buy. _ All 
types of Church Fur- 
niture built to order. 
Catalog on request. 


BILHORN FOLDING 
ORGANS 


The Original Folding Organ | 
Pat. in U. S. A. and other countries. 
World Famous for more than 
50 years. Sweet tone; Aston- 
ishing volume; Durable; In- 
expensive; Easily carried. 
Suitable for Missions, Camps. 
Schools, Homes. Write for folder 

Bilhorn Bros. Organ Co. 

1414 McLean Ave., Dept. TS, 


Chicago, Ill. 


SUBSCRIBE TO FORTH 
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NE wedding service I shall 

never forget was read by me 

while the body of the bride- 

groom’s father lay in an adjoin- 
ing room awaiting burial. It just 
goes to show the strange demands 
made on a country minister and the 
lights and shadows that can cross his 
path at one and the same time. 

On a December day in 1910 I was 
asked to go down country eighteen 
miles to conduct the funeral of George 
Ackerman, who was burned to death 
when his bed caught fire. The family 
had only recently come to America. 

It was bitterly cold when I arrived 
at the house. I blanketed the horse 
and went inside. There was the usual 
funeral set-up always found in these 
old-fashioned country houses. The 
coffin and mourners were in one room 
to the right and the men and under- 
taker were in the kitchen. Opposite 
the mourning room or parlor was the 
“sittin’”? room in which I went to 
put on my vestments. 

Just as I had all my vestments on 
and Prayer Book in hand, ready to 
go into the other room and begin the 
service, young Gerhardt Ackerman, 
son of the dead man, came up to me 
and coolly said: “Mr. Gilbert, I want 
to get married.” I gasped. Although 
I have good underpinnings, my knees 
weakened a bit, I'll admit. “When,” 
T asked, “In a few weeks?” 

“No, I want to be married right 
away.” 

“Well then, after we get back from 
the grave perhaps we can arrange it.” 
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“No, no. I want to be married 
right now, before father is taken-out 
of the house.” 

“Have you got a girl?” I asked, 
superfluously. 

“T’ll go and get her.” He stalked 
out of the parlor and came back a 
moment later with a husky German 
girl named Hetwig Erche. 

I stared at her, incredulous. ‘Have 
you a license to be married in this 
town?” I demanded. 

“Certainly,” said Gerhardt, as he 
pulled out the wedding license from 
the pocket that also held his father’s 
burial license. He had applied for 
both at the same time. Why not? 
He produced a ring and went to find 
someone who would stand up with 
him. He had all the fixin’s necessary, 
so what could I do? I knew the 
corpse would wait, although I wasn’t 
so sure of the undertaker, as a good 
blizzard had started up. However, I 
turned back the Prayer Book leaves 
from the burial service and began, 
“Dearly beloved, we are gathered 
here . . . to join this man and this 
woman in holy matrimony.” 

At the word “matrimony,” the 
undertaker bolted out to see what was 
the matter with me. An Episcopal 


minister’s daughter in the mourners’ - 


room said in a stage whisper: “‘He’s 
got the wrong place in the Prayer 
Book.” An old deacon of the Congre- 
gational church began to cry out: 
“What’s he saying, what’s he saying?” 

As the service proceeded, they 
quieted down and put away their 


Lights and Shadows 


by 


George B. Gilbert 


“Lights and Shadows” is a section of the current popular book, “Forty 
Years a Country Preacher,” by George B. Gilbert, published by Harper 
& Brothers ($2.75). Mr. Gilvert was chosen as the typical rural parson 
in a nation-wide search conducted by the Christian Herald and Harpers. 
He is rector of several small churches in the Diocese of Connecticut —Ed. 


“T have given over 5,000 haircuts,” 
says the Rev. George B. Gilbert. At 
the left, is the Hartford Times con- 
ception of Mr. Gilbert at work on 
young parishioners. 


handkerchiefs. But their expressions 


~ were a caution when I appeared at the 


door with the wedding party. For 
once, the corpse was not the center of 
interest at a funeral. The bride and 
groom were. It was hard to get the 
feeling into the second service that 
should have been there. Just as I was 
leaving, I heard a neighbor’s baby cry 
on the floor above and I have never 
forgiven myself for not going up and 
baptizing it, thus making it a real 
day’s job. 
3 D3 k 

Once I went to the old Killing- 
worth church and found the walls 
covered with mosquitoes. The church 
was situated on the edge of a swamp. 
I never saw such a sight in my life. 
And I could just see myself in that 
room with my poor bald head! So, 
as the people gathered outside, I said 
to them: “The Lord seems to have 
supplied this church already with a 
congregation. I propose we go down 
to the shore (ten miles away) for the 
day.” Which we did, most enjoy- 
ably. The next Sunday all the mos- 
quitoes were gone and we took posses- 
sion in due order. 


+k +: + 

My congregations are never sur- 
prised when I vanish from the pulpit 
during a hymn. They know what it 
means. If I hustle and everything 
goes well, I can pump the water, get 
on the coffee pot, light the oil stove, 
put the coffee in the coffee bag and 
get it in the pot in six lines of a hymn. 
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Low Cost Protection 


Available only to the Clergy, Lay Officials and Active Lay Workers of the Episcopal Church 
and their Immediate Families. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS PER $1,000 INSURANCE 


TYPE OF POLICY Ace 15 Ace 20 Ace 30 Ace 40. Ace 50 


ORDINARY LIFE $12.20 $13.48 $17.19 $23.50 $34.99 
TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 19.23 20.72 24.71. 30.75 «40.82 
TWENTY-FIVE PAYMENT LIFE 1684 18.16 21.74. - 2737 37.40 : Issued 
THIRTY PAYMENT LIFE 1531 16.53 19.89% 25.42 = 35.79 ’ front 
TWENTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 38.73 38.90 3951 41.18 46.46 
TWENTY-FIVE YEAR ENDOWMENT 29.70 29.90 -—30.69.-—-32,93. 39.73 
THIRTY YEAR ENDOWMENT 23.93 2418 25.21 2818 36.57 10 to 65, 
ENDOWMENT AT 60 PE EVIE 5 28.21, 41 ISSO OGAB ISR SOs 3h clasive 
ENDOWMENT AT 65 1406 - 1593 21.71 - 3293 4.60.13 93.82 


Insurance 


Ages 


Rates at all ages quoted upon request. Annuity contracts also available. 


CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


(A Subsidiary of The Church Pension Fund) 
20 EXCHANGE PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TG. Ohe for General 
DING Dhurch Convention! 


15 big issues for only $1.00 
and a double-your-money-back guarantee! 
f 


You’ve simply got to have THe Livinc CHURCH and THE LAYMAN’s MAGAZINE now that 
General Convention is so near. The news and articles and pictures we'll be using are just 
too important to miss. So you'll want to seize this opportunity to get 15 big issues for only 
$1.00. Tue Livinc €HuRCH every week in the month but the last and THE LayMAN’s Maca- 
ZINE the last week in the month (regular price $4.00 a year), a double-your-money-back guar- 
antee—and all for $1.00! 


u The Living Church 


744 North Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Please send me THe Livinc CHurRCH and THE LAYMAN’s MAGAZINE for 
15 weeks. I enclose $1.00, with the understanding that if I am not entirely 
satisfied with both magazines you will refund twice the amount I am paying 
for this subscription. 


Our Guarantee! 


I 

We want to send you THE LivING | 
CuHurcu and THe LayMAN’s MAGAZINE 

for 15 weeks on a trial offer basis. So | 

certain are we that you will be highly | 

pleased with both publications that we l 
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get your money’s worth in articles, pic- 
tures, and news about your Church! 
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(This offer is made only to new subscribers. It is good only for 
bona fide individual subscriptions.) 
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Under standing 
J ewish-Christia® 


Each other 
Relationships 


CHRISTIANITY'S ANSWER 


A Program Series For Young People 


UNDERSTANDING EACH OTHER 


What is our answer as Christians in a world torn 
by conflict and devastated by war. Your young — 
people are interested in tolerance, friendship, — 
Christian love for all people. Invite them to dis- 
cover what they can do about it— then act. 
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MAKING DEMOCRACY WORK 


Designed to suggest ways in which young people’s 
groups may explore and take action on some of 
the main issues confronting the world today. 
A direct challenge to all groups of Christian young 
people. 

25¢ 


BEING A WORLD CHRISTIAN 


This booklet contains suggestions for a series of 
meetings on “Being A World Christian,” broken 
up into four goals, the first two having to do with 
ideas, the last two with action. 


25¢ 


75¢ For THE CoMPLETE SET Or THREE PAMPHLETS 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT COMMISSION 


406 SYCAMORE STREET + CINCINNATI, OHIO 


